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No. 142, published Fuly 18, has for sts front page a beautiful 

twood-engaving, accompanied by a foem P sv: Mrs. M. E. SANG- 

There ts an interesting short story by McCorMICkK, 


titled Dave's Cruise; or, the Dory that Found its Way Home” ; 


and one by J. R. GALBRAITH, entitied “ Job's Turkey,” with two 
rlustrations, by W. L. Suxpvarp; “ Afr. Stubbs’s Brother” con- 
tinies his pranks through Chapter XVI, and is more amusing 
than ewer. . 
Mr. BENJAMIN Karr relates an interesting story of a trained 
fish, entitled“ Harry Miller's Sturgeon” ; Mrs. HELEN S. CONANT 
contributes an article on “ Catching Butterfites,” containing full 
directions how to make a collection of these beautiful insects ; 


E. W. Srurpy é//s how “ Jom Fairweather Goes to Bas- 
_sorah, the Home of Sindbad the Sailor.” 


Zhis number also contains a beautiful full-page engraving, en- 
titled “ A Sweet Kiss from Dolly”; a humorous sketch, called 
* Autty’s Dream”; and a most seasonable comic picture, called 
“ Thermometer at 100°—Free( ze) Seats.” 


COMPULSORY VOLUNTEERING. 


N recently commenting upon Mr. HUBBELL’s reit- 
erated assertion that the assessing circular of his 
committee asks only for purely voluntary contribu- 
tion, the Herald printed a few specimens of such cir- 
culars-issued by the Congressional and the New York 
committees. It calls especial attention to one of these 
papers, which was addressed to the head of one of the 
chief National offices in New York, as follows: 


AvENctE Horet, New York, October 27, 1880. 

‘My prar Six,—Below you will find a schedule of your subor- 
dinates, who have several times been asked to contribute the sums 
set opposite their respective names toward the expenses of the 
campaign in this State. ) 

_* You will find opposite each name the amount yet due. The 
total unpaid at this date, and due from the employés in your office, 
appears to be ——. 

“ Your immediate attention to this matter is very important. 
* By order of the Executive Committee, 
Henry A. Secretary.” 


We add another specimen of this kind of request for 
a ** voluntary contribution” from the State of Penn- 
svivania. It is a circular written upon paper with 
the usual heading of a State Committee, and the names 
of Joms Cressya. chairman, and others as secretaries: 


* PHILADELPHIA, October 3, 1880. 
~ Deas Sin—Oar books show that vou have paid no heed to 
either of the requests of the committee for funds. The time for 
acthon is short. I need not say to you that an important canvass 
like the one now being made in a State like Pennsylvania requires 
a great outlay of moner, and we look to vou as one of the Federal 
beneficiaries to help bear the burden. Two per cent. of your sal- 

ary is . Please remit promptly. 

“ At the close of the campaign we shall place a list of those who 
have not paid in the hands of the head of the department vou are in. 

* Truly vours, Jounx Cessna, Chairman.” 


There could be nothing more insolent than such a 
demand as this, except the assertion that it is a request 
for a voluntary contribution, and it was the situation 
revealed by such performances which led Congress to 
attempt the defense of the public employés at least 
against the rapacity of other emplorés. Both the 
circulars treat the money required as a due, not asa 
gift: and it is only necessary to imagine Mr. GLIDDEN 
or Mr. CESsNa signing such a demand for money upon 
Mr. AsTor or Mr. CHILDs to see the impudence of call- 
ing it an invitation fora voluntary contnbution. But 


- however cautiously expressed. the circular commands | 


under a virtual threat. A request for money in aid 


_ of what is called a common cause. when addressed to 
@ person who holds a place dependent upon the favor | 

of the United States, engaged in legislation vitall 

compliance can not be regarded as voluntary. . This 


‘of the authority which requests. is a command. and 


is the essential meanness of these assessments. Ther 


are levied upon those who can not refuse except at a | 


dangerous risk. and the amount is determined by 
those who cant and twaddle about voluntary contri- 
butions. Under the spoils system this kind of demand 
for a free gift is the call of a general for volunteers 
who announces that those who do not volunteer will 
be shot. The Republican newspapers which insist 
that to correct a disgraceful and menacing abuse is 
to destroy the party have certainly an extraordinary 
conception both of the Republican party and of polities. 
Let those in New York at least ponder the words of the 
great Republican leader, Mr. Sewarp. when he delib- 
erately left the Whig party because, as he believed. the 
| Whig party had left the path of courage. honor. and 
‘patriotism. Of the new Republican organization he 
said: ** Its principles are equal and exact justice; its 
speech open. decided, frank. ...I do not know that 
it will always. or even long. preserve its cou 

its moderation. and its consistency. If it shall do 
So, it will rescue and save the country. If it too 
shall become unfaithful. as all preceding parties have 
done, it will, without sorrow or regret on my part, 
perish as they are perishing. and will give place to 
another truer and better one.” Those Republicans 
who foolishly suppose that the party can survive 
only by adopting and aggravating Democratic abuses 


May profitably consider, also, these words from one of 


the most powerful Republican journals in the coun- 
try, the Chicago Tribune: ‘‘ Blind, unreasoning par- 
tisanship is but a degree removed from the insanity 
of a mob, and it has-lost its frenzy. A party now 
must have something better and higher to commend 
it than the mere ‘ hoop-la’ of old party names and ti- 


tles. It must commend itself to the intelligent, edu- 


cated citizenship, on which the freedom, the prosper- 
ity, and the permanency of our nation must depend 
for support.” This is much sounder and safer Re- 
publican doctrine than the silly theory that if Mr. 
HvuGuH GARDNER does not descend from the bench, 
and summon the letter-carriers to the Astor House 
and compel them to give up part of their hard-earned 
pittance of wages, and if the Congressional and Na- 
tional committees do not in similar ways extort mon- 
ey from laborers in the Navy-yards, the Republican 
party will perish. The objects of the party to-day 
can not be greater than those which called it into ex- 
istence, and if, without a single national office-holder 
to assess, it was able to overthrow an unscrupulous 
organization intrenched in patronage and spoils, it 
need not suppose that if it still have objects which the 
intelligent judgment of the country approves, it must 
depend upon petty robbery to pay the just expenses 
of its campaigns. If such abuses are the condition 
of its existence, it ought to perish. And still fur- 
ther, those who insist that its life depends upon such 
meanness are responsible for any disaster. It was 
not the Republicans who opposed slavery, it was the 
Democrats who sustained and excused it, who were 
responsible for the war. 


POOR MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


In his address at Dartmouth College upon DANIEL 
WEBSTER, Senator BAYARD’s sincere admiration and 
in many respects just appreciation of the greatness of 
the man are agreeably evident. But in one point he 
seems to us to have misapprehended the public feel- 
ing about his hero. He speaks of the serious pecun- 
iary sacrifice which any honest poor man must make 
upon entering the public service, and if we under- 
stand him correctly, he says that WEBSTER’s poverty, 
which was a monument of his integrity and unself- 


ishness, his fellow-countrymen feel to be a reproach. 


This is merely a misapprehension. It is not WEB- 
STER’S poverty which has ever been the subject of 
censure or reproach in any degree. His colleague 
‘*Honest JOHN Davis” was equally poor. Many of 
his eminent colleagues were poor. JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMs entered upon public life as poor as WEBSTER. 
It is, indeed, rather the pride of the country that so 
large a number of its great men have been in moder- 
ate circumstances, | 

The reproach is, in plain words, that being a poor 
man, WEBSTER spent money like a rich man, and had 
not a fine sense of pecuniary obligation. He had 
splendid and lavish tastes. Magnificence was natural 
to him. He was hospitable, generous, profuse. He 
was a nabob in his free expenditure. If he passed a 


few days with some old friend, perhaps a quiet lady | 


in the country, every day there came from town bas- 
kets of flowers. Everything betokened the Grand 
Seigneur. It was an ample, careless, grand manner 
of life. Mr. WEBSTER had chosen a public career, 


and most justly. But he knew its small emoluments, | 


and the necessary restrictions it imposed upon a poor 
man. The truth is that he had not the moral force to 
conform tothem. He needed a great deal of money. 
It was obtained in many ways—by gifts, by subscrip- 
tions, by hisown notes. But it is notorious that ina 
certain imperial way he regarded it all as in a sense 
his due. and was not seriously troubled by the circum- 


| Sances. except that he was generally straitened. It 


was certainly an unhandsome position for a Senator 


affecting the interest of certain persons, to receive 
large sums of money from those persons. It was 
very different from the case of COBDEN, who had lost 
a fortune by devotion to certain views, and who re- 
ceived aid from those who approved those views: We 
do not say that the facts changed or affected WEB- 
STER’S speeches or votes. But we say that to a man 
of a fine sense of honor it must have been an unhand- 
some and difficult position. The reproach to which 
Mr. BAYARD alludes was not of poverty, but of the 
unwillingness of so great a man to exercise a proper 
prudence, and to acknowledge pecuniary necessities 
and obligations which lesser men would have starved 
rather than di a 

The reproach was just. It should not be in the 
least degree denied, or evaded, or palliated. It should 
be reiterated and emphasized. No man, however brill- 
iant and able, who devotes himself to public life, should 
be suffered to dispense with the most scrupulous sense 
of pecuniary obligation Without public censure. While 
that is sure, public morals are sound. It is one of the 
significant and suggestive signs of the times that 
wealth is becoming more and more indispensable to a 
public career. But the original theory of the republic 
was that no position demanded more than the average 
means of moderate citizens. Had this been other- 
wise, the government would have been an oligarchy. 
The problem, we know, is not easy. If the emolu- 
ments of public official position should secure inde- 


pendence, the contest for position would become more 
venal and frantic than it is now. If there should be 
no emolument, such position would become the ex. 
clusive property of the rich. Our system seeks the 
mean, and allots a moderate reward. But when even 
so great a man as WEBSTER accepts the position, pru- 
dence and economy and the strictest payment of debts 
are moral duties the neglect of which no greatness, no 
magnificence, no generous spirit—all of which no man 
would deny to WEBSTER—can justify or excuse, 


| THE “« EMOTIONAL” SEX. 

‘THE ‘‘ Woman Question” is generally discussed by 
men with an air of pity and ridicule or affected j1- 
dignation. The most serious argument against the 
gentler sex, however, is their ‘‘emotional nature.” It 
is this which unfits them for any graver duties than 
making themselves attractive to the lords of creation, 
and—the training of children. If this last function, 
with the other great duty of making men comforta- 
ble, is the especial sphere of woman, then, as nothing 
requires sounder judgment, self-possession, and nerve, 
nature, in providing the emotional temperament, has 
plainly indicated to what it is best suited. 

Professor HUXLEY has recently borne emphatic tes- 
timony to the peculiar fitness of the emotional sex for 
offices which emotion often fatally disturbs. He said, 
at the recent distribution of prizes at the London 
School of Medicine for Women: 


“The experiment has shown that there are hundreds of women 
who have the capacity and power to do the work of medical prac- 
titioners just as well as it has been done by the great majority of 
their brothers. Why, under these circumstances, they should not 
be allowed and encouraged to take up the profession I can not un- 
derstand. It may interest you, as I happened for the past twelve 
months to be a member of the Medical Acts Commission, if I say 
a word or iwo as to the results so far as they affect you. I am 
obliged to speak guardedly, because it was only this morning that 
I signed the report of the committee, which has not yet been laid 
before her Majesty. But I think I may without impropriety go so 
far as to say that the Commissioners were deeply impressed with 
the importance of the question of medical education for women. 


If the recommendations of that Commission be carried out, wheth- 


er there be one port-hole or many for admission to the Medical 
Register, the way will not be closed against women.” 


_ But the tables are fairly turned against the super- 
cilious sex by Mrs. LIVERMORE, whose sarcasm is rath-. 


er more subtle and searching than that of the mascu- 


line satirist of women. The fidelity of her description 
can not be denied, although the conclusion drawn is 
not the familiar one. Indeed, the favorite ‘‘ gag” of 
the reporter in depicting the proceedings of a party 
Convention is that when Box, Cox, and Dox were 
routed, and Fox obtained the majority, ‘‘ strong men 


wept.” Why should not strong women weep also 


upon occasion? But hear Mrs. LIVERMORE, and let 


the declaimer upon the ‘‘heaven-appointed sphere of 


woman” be wary in his eloquence: 


“Too emotional for politics!’ Iwas in the Chicago ‘ Wigwam’ 
when ABRAHAM LINCOLN was nominated—the only woman on the 
floor of the hall, for my seat was with the reporters. I shall never 
forget the scene that followed. Men hugged one another with such 
vim that they upset one another. They clapped each other on the 
back, crushed each other’s hats, or tossed them in air, and kicked 
them about as if they were foot-balls: They wept; they laughed ; 
they danced ; they stood on the seats and tossed their arms wildly 
in the air, and for half an hour screamed ani yelled as if with 
throats of brass, till the uproar was ear-splitting. The New York 
delegation, whose candidate had been defeated, went sulkily out of 
the hall, with banners reversed, wiping their eyes, evidently seeking 
a quiet place for a‘ good cry,’ after the fashion of ‘emotional’ wo- 
men. Similar behavior was repeated when General Grant Was 
nominated, and at General GarFIELp's nomination ; while the fran- 
tic scenes of emotion that women may witness from the galleries 
of Boards of Trade.and Stock Exchanges, as the men below make 
and lose fortunes in gambling, will lead them to congratulate them- 
selves that they belong to the calm, quiet, and self-contained sex. 
‘Women are so frivolous, so fond of dress, parade, and show, that 
they would make of government an everlasting spectacular drama. 
Possibly. But I can not remember ever to have seen women walk- 
ing delightedly for hours in a torch-light procession through mud- 
dy streets, amid the thundering of cannon, the flash of rockets, and 
the blaze of colored lights. I think I have never seen them pa- 
rading by daylight, clad in bits of abbreviated aprons, ornamented 
as to the shoulders in what seemed exaggerated horse-collars, their 
heads supporting: an infinite amount of ‘fuss and feathers,’ and — 
their padded coats over their swelling bosoms nearly bursting with 
ecstatic delight as they caught admiring glances from the other sex 
in balconies and at chamber windows.” - 


THE BRITISH IN EGYPT. 


THE immediate occasion of the bombardment of the 
Alexandria defenses by the British fleet was the failure o! 
the commandant to comply with the British admiral’s de- 
mand to cease strengthening the fortifications overlooking 
the harbor. The fleet, under direct advices from London, 
after twenty-four hours’ notice, opened fire, with the result 
known to the public. The remoter causes of this uues- 
pectedly violent action are more complicated. For seme 
time previous to May last. ARABI Bey, the Minister of War 
in the cabinet of the Khedive, had been the acknowledged 
leader of what is known as the military party, whes¢ 
avowed purpose was to throw off the domination of the 
European powers, and particularly of Great Britain and 
France, in Egyptian affairs, and ultimately to secure the 
independence of Egypt, and its admission into the family 
of nations. In pursuance of this purpose, ARABIS eel 
in the army had brought charges against the princip! 
Turkish military officers of conspiring against the interests 
of Egypt, and the accused had been sentenced by courts 
martial to dismissal and banishment. The Khedive, actins 
under the advice of the foreign representatives, whose £0'" 
ernments were pledged to maintain the Turkish es 
disapproved of these sentences. Thereupon the colone 
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of the army, supported by ARABI, demanded the revocation 
of the edict of disapproval, under threats of deposition and 
even assassination. The Khedive refused, dismissed ARABI 
from office, and assumed command in person of the army ; 
put finding himself unable to enforce obedience or preserve 
order, he re-instated ARABI. In the mean time the coun- 
sels of the European powers were divided. France had 
early invited England to join in & convention guaranteeing 
the authority of the Khedive, which England at first as- 
sented to, and ther withdrew from. France had then pro- 
d a Conference of the powers to mature measures to 
the same end, which, after much discussion, was agreed to, 
and actually convened in Constantinople. The avowed 
policy of the powers was to invite the Sultan to intervene 
to sustain the Khedive, with the understanding that in so 
doing he would be backed by the united forces of Europe 
to any extent necessary. . 

Brt this apparently complete programme was balked by 
the tefusal of the Sultan to enter the Conference, and his 
declaration that he would assume the responsibility for 
order in Egypt. His attitude, however, was very unsatis- 
factory in face of the massacre of the Europeans in Alex- 
andria in June, which showed plainly that he lacked either 
the will or the power to carry out his pledges. So the 
Conference finally determined that the Sultan should be 
invited to send a sufficient force into Egypt to secure or- 
der, or, if he neglected to do so, a combined Etropean force 
should occupy the country. At the moment that this ulti- 
matum was to be delivered to the Sultan, rp 48 SEYMOUR, 
in command of the British fleet, placarded the dead-walls 
of Alexandria with a notice that he would open fire on the 
forts within twenty-four hours. The foreign consuls, with 
one or two exceptions, and nearly all the foreign residents, 
withdrew to the shipping in the harbor; the various war 
vessels of France, Germany, Italy, and others steamed out 
of the harbor; and with the first shot from the great guns 
of her iron-clads Great Britain had practically taken the 
Egyptian question into her own hands. This act changes 
essentially the whole situation. The assumption that the 

‘chief aim of England was to maintain the authority and 
integrity of Turkey vanishes like the smoke of her guns. 
She declares in effect that, whatever Europe may do or 
leave undone, she proposes to hold the “ highway to India” 
firmly within her own control. It is her tardy but conclu- 
sive answer to the long series of experiments upon her 
patience which began with the abrogation of the Treaty 
of Paris, and ended with the French claim to an absolute 
equality in the settlement of the Turco-Egyptian question. 


pose 


THE FREIGHT-HANDLERS’ STRIKE. 
THE strike of the freight-handlers is likely to become 


memorable among strikes for the unanimity with which 


public opinion is expressed on the side of the strikers. No 
doubt the strikers owe part of this sympathy to the gen- 
eral belief in the goodness of their cause, and part of it to 
the moderation and good sense with which they have man- 
aged their strike. Of the fact of the synipathy there can, 
at any rate, be no doubt. The employers have borne the 
strongest testimony to it by circulating stories of the mis- 
behavior of the strikers, which upon examination turn out 
tobeuntrue. Scarcely one illegal action has been brought 
home to the strikers themselves. The outrages that have 
been committed—and they are surprisingly few—have been 
committed by the riffraff of idle ruffians who are always to 
be found wherever there is an obstruction of any industry. 
The strikers have borne themselves neither as rioters nor 
as drunkards, but as sober and peaceable men, simply sub- 
mitting their case to the public judgment. 

Their case is, in effect, that men competent to do the work 
which they have been doing can not be found to do it at the 
rate of seventeen cents an hour for ten hours of precarious 
work. Ifsuch men can be found to do the work, the strike 
must fail. If an unmarried man can support himself upon 
the wages offered by the companies, and a man with a fam- 
ily to support can not, then, if bachelors in suffi¢ient, num- 
bers can be found to do the work, the conclusion must be 
that a handler of freight in New York must deny himself 
the luxury of matriage. 

The companies insist that they can find men to do their 
work at the wages the strikers refuse; but the facts scarce- 
ly bear them out. They can, indeed, get newly arrived im- 
migrants, who know nothing about the purchasing power 


ofmoney in this country, to undertake the work at the lower. 


Prices; but as soon as the new men learn what $1 70 really 
means, differences arise between the new men and their em- 
Ployers. The efforts to supply the places of the strikers 
have been a series of experiments, the failure of one after 
bo other of which is conceded. The employers have tried 
ata they have tried Russian Jews, they have tried 

‘rinaus, and thus far they have not arrived at a perma- 
nent and trustworthy method of doing the work. The work 
18 evidently not done; and there is as evidently no public 
oF private economy in the methods the companies have im- 
Provised of not doing it. ' 

The absolute loss of perishable goods delayed in transit 


by the strike, though it can not be precisely ascertained, is" 


oe greater than the amount of the difference for a 
= T between the wages offered by the companies and the 
by the strikers ; and it is a question wheth- 
ind urden of this loss must be borne by the shippers, or 
Me er it can be shifted upon the carriers by whose action 
P aa unquestionably been caused. Moreover, the cost of 
make-shifts to which the companies have 
dea a 1s much greater than the cost of the efficient labor 
Rainn aa they have deprived themselves. That one of the 
strike ; ich has got on best with its work in spite of the 
ren i Teported to employ “about double” the force it 
whi " required, and the present force can not do all the 
om tis plain that one competent man at $2 a day is 
‘per than two incompetent men at $1 70 each. 


There is thus no present economy, and n@ real prospect |. 


of any 
Ee icon economy, in the position of the companies, 
ha is rather at a loss to know what it is for which 
A : contending. Their representatives assert that 
en contending for a “ principle.” Upon microscopic 
~ nation it turns out that the principle invelved is the 


Principle that @ man shall not enforce his demands for | 


| higher wages by striking work until he has made known 
his wishes, and they have been formally refused. As a 
matter of fact, the strikers insist that their intention was 
perfectly well known to the companies. They insist also 
that there is no reason to believe that their employers 
would have advanced their wages to twenty cents an hour 
until they had exhausted all efforts to fill their places at 
severfteen cents an hour, and the conduct of the employers 
since the strike confirms this view. Asa matter of etiquette, 

the strikers ought no doubt to have given their employers 
some formal notice of their intention. So that what the 
employers call a question of principle dwindles down to a 
question of etiquette, and a very shabby question of eti- 
quette it surely is for the employers to raise, and a very 
small degree of satisfaction they must derive from being 
on the right side of it, when they are hopelessly upon the 
wrong side of the case upon its merits. For there is no 
question that the cost of living has advanced since the 
wages were fixed at seventeen cents an hour in a greater 
proportion ‘than that of fifteen per cent., which the men 
demand to be added to their wages in order to meet the 
increase in the cost of living. If the wages were fixed be- 
fore so as only to meet the lowest limit of subsistence, they 
are now below that lowest limit. 

These considerations are so obvious that they have ap- 
pealed to the whole public, and they suffice to account for 
the manifestations of public sympathy which the strike has 
called out. The very shippers whose goods haye been kept 
back by the strike, themselves employers of labor, avow 
this sympathy, and many of them have given practical ex- 
pression to it by subscribing to the fund for maintaining 
the strikers. This, if not altogether unprecedented, is at 
least very unusual in the history of strikes. The strikers 
have thus far taken good care not. to forfeit the sympathy 
which their cause has attracted. It is not only that they 
have abstained from drunkenness and disorder, but they 
have refused to encourage any of the eager blatherskites 
who are always yearning to denounce in an abstract way 
the tyranny of capital, and to vindicate in an abstract way 
the dignity of labor. They have wisely limited themselves 
to the concrete proposition that they want three cents 
more an hour for their labor. Their conduct must have 
been exemplary indeed when “an officer of the New York 
Central Railroad” is reduced to informing a reporter. that 
the strikers ought to be discountenanced because, although 
no illegal act can be specified against them, “at heart their 
animosity against the men who have taken their places is 
as violent as though it had broken out in open hostility.” 


A HEALTHY CURIOSITY. 


AN indomitable inquisitiveness is sometimes a quality 
indispensable to an officer who is determined to “ mind his 
own business,” and this quality it is evident that Mr. Low, 
the young Mayor of Brooklyn, possesses to the requisite 
extent. Being ex officio a trustee of the East River Bridge, 
he has been making resolute efforts to find out the exact 
condition of the affairs of that very mysterious enterprise. 


terial supplied and the work done on the structure during 
the previous month—an inquiry which should have been 
readily responded to had the resolutions already. adopted 
by the Board been complied with. But he might as well 
have asked the Sphinx for a report on the construction of 


the Mayor that he had received “no report”; and when-Mr. 
Low asked why, and whether the president knew anything 
himself in regard to the matter, and how it would be possi- 
ble to get any information, he only succeeded in getting a 
repetition of the remark that “no report had been submit- 
ted.” This condition of things in the management of a 
great public trust and the expenditure of public money is 
so grotesquely outrageous as to present a ludicrous side. 
But it is also a sign of a very serious evil. The men who 
constitute the Board of Bridge Trustees enjoy a high social 
and business standing, but they lend the weight of their 
personal reputation to methods precisely such as dishonest 
men gladly employ to cover up their pilfering, and then 
they go home to their libraries or their dining-rooms and 
bewail the prevalence of extravagance and rascality in 
public affairs. It will not be Mayor Low’s fault if they be 
not, in the long-run, made ashamed of their conduct. 


“CAVEAT EMPTOR.” 
TuHE attention of our readers is respectfully directed to 
an article under the above heading, which will be found on 
page 455. The subject discussed is one of interest to all 


buyers. 


DIRT. 


AN opera manager used to be defined as.a person who 
lost all his money for the pleasure of being blackguarded 
by everybody. Mr. WALTON, erstwhile a “plunger,” and at 
present a street-cleaning contractor, seems to be of the 
opinion that the old definition would apply more accurately 
to a person who undertakes this latter function. To a re- 
porter the other day the ex-plunger pathetically observed 
that the streets were cleaner than they ever had been be- 
fore, and yet nobody gave him any credit. Let us repair 
the ingratitude of republics. The streets are cleaner than 
they ever were before, and the improvement is due to the 
zeal of the ex-plunger. The popular ingratitude, however, 
will cease to surprise the ex-plunger when he is older in the 
public service. Besides, street-cleaning is a field of activity 
in which ingratitude for good service is almost inevitable. 
Dr. Jounson’s remark about lexicography is equally appli- 
cable to street-cleaning. While other artists may aspire to 
praise, the most conscientious scavenger can only hope to 
escape reproach. Dirt, unlike CaTo’s statue and some oth- 
er things, is not conspicuous by its absence. Only its pre- 
sence attracts attention. And yet the ex-plunger’s com- 
plaint is natural. There are many streets in New York of 
which the inhabitants scarcely knew what they were paved 
ewith until Mr. WALTON and his Italians rendered the pave- 


| bly be seen in the lowering of the death rate. 


At the last meeting he called for information as to the ma- 


the Pyramids. The President of the Board could only tell . 


oppressive heat of last week, if the usual heaps of festering 
garbage had lain day after day exposed to the action of the 
sun, very much sickness would certainly have ensued, espe- 
cially in the poorer quarters of the city, which has now been 
saved. During the hottest days, and even in the slums, the 
air was almost pure compared with its usual midsummer 
festor. For all this by all means let Mr. WALTON have 
credit. The task of street-cleaning in New York is made 
much more burdensome than it ought to be by the wretch- 
ed condition of the streets as regards paving. Many of the 
pavements were badly laid in the first place. All are re- 
placed in a bungling and slovenly way after they have been 
disturbed by the private corporations which are allowed to 
lay pipes and wires under the surface. 
clean, and almost impossible to keep clean, the ruts and 
holes thus left. New York has not yet come to the modern 
idea of the differentiation of pavements—granite blocks for 
heavy traffic carried on in springless trucks, and asphalt for 
lighter traffic and for driving. The latter system incurred 
@ popular prejudice by reason of the wretchedness of the 
poultice with which Fifth Avenue was besmeared in TWEED’S 
time. But we need not now go to Paris, we need only go 


swept, and how easily repaired, is a well-laid asphalt pave- 
ment, and how much pleasanter than any block pavement 
it is to drive over. | fae 


PERSONAL. 


Visttrors at Long Branch who attend the new Episcopal church, 
near the Elberon, can not have failed to notice the quiet solicitude 
for the accommodation of strangers manifested by Mr. Gzorce W. 
Cuitns, of the Philadelphia Ledger, who is always in readiness to 
provide them with seats, Never, it is said, has his obliging court- 
esy to strangers failed, except on a single occasion. A fussy old 
lady wanted a front seat, and he gave her one close to the chancel 
rail. Then she wanted a prayer-book, and he hunted up one for 
her. ‘ Will you please hand me that fan-?” was her next request, 
pointing to one in an adjoining pew, and the accommodating usher 
complied. ‘ Now won’t you move that footstool forme?” But, 
with patience exhausted, Mr. Cu1Lps was half-way down the aisle 
attending to the wants of some less exacting visitors. It should 


are not only entirely defrayed by the cottagers at the West End 
and Elberon, but that the liberal collections taken up on each Sun- 
day are given intact to the older but less wealthy parish in Long 
Branch village. 

—The youngest judge on the Supreme Court Bench of this State 
is Judge ALBert Haicut, of Buffalo, who has recently been sitting 
at Chambers in this city. He was elected County Judge of Erie 
County when only twenty-six years old, and before the expiration 
of his term was elected to the Supreme Bench. He is now about 
thirty-five years of age, and is held in high esteem by the bar, and 
by the citizens of Western New York, where he resides. 

—The Rev. Henry Gixzs, one of the most successful lecturers 


Park, Massachusetts, aged seventy-six years. Born in Ireland, he 
came to this country forty-two years ago, and since then has been 
chiefly engaged in lecturing. He also published a few volumes of 
essays, and was a frequent contributor to magazines. He was a 
strong, outspoken antislavery man, but not an “agitator,” and 
was tolerated in Southern cities for this reason. His last public 
lecture was for a charity to aid the family of Sergeant Tuomas 
O’ NEILL, a veteran of the Mexican war, and Major O'NEILL, of the 
Federal army, which was delivered in Boston. A few years ago 
Mr. Gixgs was stricken with paralysis, but only within a year did 
he become feeble, and have to be cared for by the Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry J. Morton, who for fifty-two years has 
been rector of St. James’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, is, with 
the single exception of the Rev. Dr. Suetton, of St. Paul’s, Buf- 
falo, the only clergyman of that Church in this country who has 
had so long a continuous service in one parish. He succeeded 
Bishop Wurre upon the election of the latter to the episcopate, 
and the church has had only the two rectors in eighty-two years. 

—The three candidates for the Governorship of Pennsylvania, 
Messrs. Beaver, Stewart, and Parrison, appeared on the same 
platform in Independence Square, Philadelphia, on the Fourth of 
July, and after shaking hands and drinking together out of a big 
silver loving-cup, made addresses full of patriotism and no politics. 
The people were greatly elated at the unusual spectacle. Another 
interesting incident of the Fourth occurred at Phoenix, New York, 
when ALanson TowNSEND, aged ninety-five, and a veteran of 1812, 
repeated from memory the Declaration of Independence, which has 
been his annual custom for three-quarters of a century. 

—The Vermont Howarps seem to know no end in well-doing. 
Miss Louisa Howarn, of Burlington, has just given to the Univer- 
sity of Vermont $5000 for the establishment of five scholarships 
to be known by her name. 

—Qur English exchanges mention the probability of the ap- 
pointment of the Dominican Father WiiBerrorce to the Roman 
Catholic see of Hexham and Newcastle, England, and at the same 
time allude to his cousin, Ernest WILBERFORCE (quite a young 
man), who has just been consecrated Episcopal Bishop of Newcas- 
tle. In looking over the Rev. Mr. Moziey’s Reminiscences of 
Oriel College and the Oxford Movement, we find frequent mention 
of the W1LBERFoRCES, ancestors of these two, who were more or 


less conspicuous in the “ Tractarian” era; and at page 245, Vol. I., 


occurs this odd sentence: “ Henry WILBERFORCE used to relate 
the rather unguarded speech of a well-known archdeacon, friend 
of Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, ‘It’s remarkable that all the 
most spiritually minded men I have known were in their youth 
extraordinary liars.’ ” 

—A Tribune. correspondent, describing the personnel of the 
London Datly Telegraph, says of Mr. Gzorce AuGustus Sata, a 
prominent member of its staff: “‘ Mr. Sara is the most industrious 
of men, not only in writing, but in storing facts and references in 
a perfect arsenal of commonplace-books. He is an admirable im- 
promptu speaker, and makes the best after-dinner speech in Lon- 
don. His talk is even more delightful than his writings, full of 
odd bits of out-of-the-way knowledge and quaint humor. Exclud- 
ing monologists like the late Mr. Carty.te and Mr. Hare from the 
list of agreeable conversationists, I should unhesitatingly give 
Mr. Sata the first place. There are very few people in London 
whose talk is worth listening to. Following humbly, and at a suf- 
ficiently respectful distance, Byron, who placed on the roll of Eu- 
ropean fame first, second, and Byron third, I 
shall place my English talkers: Grorce Aucustus Sata first, Ep- 
MUND second, and ApraHamM Harwanrp, Q. C., third. 
—Mr. Wittiam Warren is to be “ovated’” in Boston on the 
27th of October next, the anniversary of his fiftieth year as a co- 
median. Since August, 1847, he has been continuously a member 
of the Boston Museum Company, and is not only the actor of all 
who is most admired by that public, but is an especial favorite in 
private with all that is best of the literary and professional life of 


ments visible. The effect of these labors may very proba- | 
During the 


Boston. The American has no representative more 
ing and estimable than Mr. Warren. 


It is very hard to _ 


to Washington, to see how sound and solid, how easily © 


be added that the expenses incurred for services at the new church ~~ 


who have appeared in this country, died on the 10th inst. at Hyde . 
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(Begun in Harrer'’s No. 1330, Vol. XXVI.} 
SO THEY WERE MARRIED.” 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Avtions or “Tur Gorpen Be TTERFLY,” “Tue OF THE 


Wuen tur Sum Cours Homr,” Ero, 


PART I11—IN THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER IV.- 
THE ONLY WAY OUT OF IT. 
’ On that night Virginie dined with her cousins. No one was at 


the dinner except Mrs. Hallowes and Guy, who was for once in a 
good temper, and actually did’ something toward promoting the 
5 


cheerfulness of the evening. For this small metey Maude was 


grateful. The reason why he was in a good temper w 

rhy he vas that he 
had only that very morning hit upon an idea which ecdoned to hin 
not only the most excellent way out of his perplexities, but also 


“AT LAST, SHE THOUGHT, EVEN HIS COLD HEART WAS MOVED.” 
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the only way out. Because he was now perfectly assured that 
unless he married an heiress there was nothing more that he 
could do to avert the crash. And because that idea seemed good 
in his own ideas, he saw a hundred reasons why it would seem 
good in the eyes of the other person chiefly concerned with it. 

The idea was the following: 

On arriving in London he realized, principally through the 
photograph shops, the truth of his wife’s statement that she, the 
woman whom he regarded with so lively a detestation, had become, 
almost at one step, one of the most popular actresses of the day. 
F or her face greeted him with smiling eyes from every booksell- 
er's shop, from every photographer’s, and from every stationer's, 
Violet Lovelace was before him everywhere. He could buy her 
picture showing full face, three-quarter face, side face; he could 
buy her looking into a glass, tying a hood round her head, gazing 
heavenward, in riding-habit, in her favorite character, seated, 
standing, kneeling. After ‘the first shock he cared very little 
about it, and ceased to be irritated by the sight of a woman he 
would fain have forgotten.. She had succeeded. Very well; let 
her succeed, so long as she kept her secret. It was not until that 
very morning that he began to think how this very success, instead 
of being a danger to him, might actually be of the greatest use 


It wanted only a little—a little—well—a little absence of scruplo - 
and if he found, for his own part, that he could contribute ei * 
speak, this absence of scruple, why was it to be Supposed {| - 
she, on the other side, who had as much to gain, would show her 


_ Self troubled with qualms of conscience? For the plan whic!; he 


had formed in his own mind was nothing but this—why not asro 
with the actress to break off suddenly, and say no more about the 
bond which tied them together? All they had to do was to ro ‘ 
as if. nothing had ever happened at all. Such simplicity ios th 
idea! Such a swift and sudden cutting of a-Gordian knot! — ' 

He considered the subject dispassionately, as he thought. That 
is to say, he lay back in his chair, and followed in imagination the 
various advantages of the plan. | 

She was still young; she was—well, perhaps she still thoucht 
herself beautiful. How could he ever have been charmed by the 
beauty of which men raved? She was clever, they said; certain], 
in the old times her tongue was free and her temper sharp; she 
had always a little court of admirers about her; half the mon i, 
London were languishing for her; a great crowd gathered round 
the stage-door every night to see her drive away; Princes went to 
her theatre and applauded ; the men at his club talked about her: 
she was inaccessible; she was guarded by old Paul Perigal, whom 
she called Daddy; she lived a quiet and blameless life, Why 
such a woman, said Guy, has excellent chances: she may marry 
anybody—really, anybody ; she has only to be careful of her repu- 
tation. Would it not be best—say as a calm, cold matter of 
business—to agree together that this business, a most awful 
nuisance to both of them, should be terminated? It wanted 
nothing but common consent, and silence afterward. 

Best? Why, it was the only thing to be done—the only possi- 


ble thing. To go on as they were all their lives—thus to be tied 


and yet to be kept apart—could anything be more foolish? [If it 
was a good thing for himself, it was surely a far better thing for 
her: so good a thing was it for her, that he hesitated whether he 
should do the woman so kind a turn. Certainly, he thought, 
taking the mental attitude such a man always assumes, she had 
behaved infernally badly to himself, and deserved nothing at his 
hands. Yet, considering how greatly his own interests were con. 
cerned in the matter, he would go and see her, and make her, by 
word of mouth, a definite offer of release. How happy she would 
be to have her freedom! How cleverly she had played her cards 
so that, with Daddy always at her side, her reputation was blame- 
less! Yes; he would let her marry when and where 
she pleased. Benevolent young man! Most unselfish 
of young men! And then, when she was out of the 
way, he could marry his cousin—and her dof. At the 
mere thought of that pile of money his fancy lightly 
turned to green meadows, green pastures, green lawns 
as large as tables, with shepherds sitting around, and 
the click of coin, and the voice of him who held the 
bank, and the fierce joy of him who won, and the 
breathless expectations of him who waited the event. 

Lord Ferrier sat with Mrs. Hallowes on his right— 
she told him stories and amused him—and with Vir. 
ginie on his left. It pleased him, though he hardly 
knew why, to know that this beautiful creature re- 
garded him with so much respect: he liked her to ask 
him questions, to venture timidly on showing a return 
of the affection which he bestowed upon her; he re- 
ferred things to her, asked her opinions, proposed plans 
for her, and. gave her presents. He courted her, as 
Maude courted her, but unconsciously, for his son. It 
was for his sake, not for his own, that Virginie would 
accept the offer of her cousin. 

Nothing would*have been more pleasant than this 
little dinner en famille. To Virginie its chief charm 
3 was the beauty and fitness of its set- 
ting. Mrs. Hallowes had everything, 
without doubt, as it ought to be. Her 
furniture was of the most modern 
fashion; her decorations of the most 
approved type; the house was spa- 
cious and new; but her rooms lacked 
something. You can not make old 
things; you can not add the charm 
which lies in old furniture, old pic- 
tures, old bric-a-brac, all belonging to 
each other. Mrs. Hallowes had large 
rooms, and spacious; and these were 
small. The things in her house were 
good, but they were new. Here the 
plate was old, the furniture was old, 
the pictures were old; there was an 
old-fashioned air about the whole, far 
more pleasing: than anything of the 
newest fashion. And at his end of 
the table sat the chief, old himse'f, yet 
in the most beautiful and picturesque 
time of man’s life—the time of au- 
tumn, the age of stateliness and dig- 
nity, not of decrepitude. Maude her- 
self, with her thin, pale cheeks and 
lustrous eves, her dress of black vel- 
vet, with a diamond cross, looked in 
her place as doing duty for the Chate- 
laine. A quiet, easy dinner, in which 
every one felt that in a home dinner 
conversation need not be forced. 
Maude saw her brother looking at 
the girl she wanted him to marry 
with eyes that ‘seemed full of admira- 
tion. At last, she thought, even his 
cold heart was. moved. He was 
moved—a little—as much as his anx- 
ieties allowed him to be moved—as 
much as any woman could then have 
< moved him. The prospect of release 
removed a load of those anxieties. The thought that his ae 
expected him to propose to the girl immediately, and the athe 
tion of considering that he might really be free and able to take 
that step, made him regard her more curiously. Yes, gt 
certainly a very pretty girl, and of a type not common in fic 
realms. As Maude watched him she thought, but only for : sil 
ment—because it was but a wild hope, a hopeless hope—thia! anal 
haps his affections might be fixed, and the attractions of the ¢ pri 
table be forgotten. But she was too sensible to dwell upon cr f 
happiness. She knew, from long and patient study of wt " 
ther, that his case was really as hopeless as the case of a habitu 
drunkard. He would have his vicissitudes. With money to ‘PTT 
he might run on for years; but, in the long-run, the end was “T 
tain, All that could be lost would be lost. Yet, with this if 
lute certainty of knowledge, she would not hesitate for a me" oun 
to sacrifice the innocent and truthful girl who believed all og 1" 
told, and suspected no motive. If the evil time must come, * 

me till he 
be put off as long as possible; perhaps it might not co 


who would feel it most would know it and feel it no more. 


“ Guy,” said Lord Ferrier, when they were alone, “ your cousin 


is a very charming girl.”’ 
“ Yes, sir, she is very charming.” 
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“ And ver beautiful.” 
is beautiful.” 
«Ts she—has she any entanglement ey 

believe, sir, she has none.” 

[ord Ferrier looked about him, and stroked his chin reflectively. 

«Then, Guy,” he said, “ we will go upstairs.” 

The three ladies were sitting together. Mrs. Hallowes presently 
ose and began talking to Lord Ferrier. Maude went to the piano 
: d hegan to play something. Guy sat down beside Virginie. 
Gaiheet it was the soft atmosphere of the room; perhaps the 
wine he had been drinking; perhaps the sense of freedom gained 
by his newly conceived idea; perhaps the words of his father, 
which made his heart feel an unwonted glow as he looked upon 
the girl whose fortune would make all things right for him. 

“You are looking, Mrs. Hallowes,” said his lordship, “at one of 
my pictures” —it represented a girl in a field : and Mrs. Hallowes 
was wondering, before she burst into admiration, whether it was 
meant for a gypsy, Or perhaps an Indian woman, or a brown fairy. 
“My daughter when at the age of fifteen. Thank yeu; yes, it is 
admitted to be a speaking.likeness. Yet the Academy refused it. 
You see,” he added, with a smile, “ they will not allow a man who 
has a title to paint. We must not touch things professional.” 

«[s it possible 2” cried Mrs. Hallowes, who knew almost as much 
about art as poor Virginie. “Is it possible? The most delicately 
painted, the most striking likeness # 

Vircinie was sitting in an easy-chair, beside a lamp covered with 
a soft, warm shade, whose color. was reflected on her cheek ; other 
lamps with soft shades were standing about the room, 80 that it 
slowed with a soft, subdued light. She held a fan in her hand; 
her eves were soft and dreamy; she was listening to the soft and 


dreamy music. 


a4 


Maude went on playing, and watched with keen and anxious 


eves, So far all was well; her brother, for the first.time in her 
experience, seemed attracted; she played more softly — more 
dreamily. In the old, old days, when he was a lad fresh from 
Eton, and still open to sweet influences, this dreamy music would 
make him sit listening as long as she chose to play. The thoughts 
of a boy are long, long thoughts ; and now he was -a man, with 
hardened heart, and the old innocence was gone; but yet the 
music touched him. rh 

Yet not as it had done formerly, when it roused his mind for a 
moment to noble ambitions. Now it fell upon his soul as some 
potent drug mounts to the brain, and makes a man see things 
which exist not and believe things impossible to be real. | His 
freedom was already achieved—somehow ;_ he was actually free— 
in imagination. The “other one” had.actually accepted her dis- 
charge—in his imagination. 

He was able to do—under these happy circumstances—what his 
sister wanted him to do. He would make her happy; he would 
make his cousin happy; he would make his father happy. Ev- 
erybody should be happy—till the money was all gone. He put 
the thing to himself in this lively, benevolent way, as if it was a 
duty closely connected with the fifth commandment. 

“ Virginie,” he whispered. | 

She blushed. It was the first time that her cousin 
had addressed her by her Christian name. 

“ Virginie,” he repeated, gently. I have said that 
he had a low, rich voice. 

Maude heard. She saw her brother’s bending head 
and her cousin’s blushing cheeks; and she went on 
playing more softly, more dreamily, as if her very 
soul were wrapped and lapped in the melody. 

“May I see you alone?” he asked. ‘“ Virginie, 
my happiness is at stake.” 

His own happiness, of course. After all, you can’t 
ask a girl to marry you on the ground that it will 
make her happy. Less selfish men than Guy ap- 
proach this delicate subject in the same manner. 

“My happiness is at stake,”’ he repeated, feeling 
quite sure that the magnitude of the interests in- 
. Volved could not fail of moving any woman’s heart. 

She made no reply. Maude, watching, saw how 
her color came and went. 

Then Lord Ferrier stepped to her and interrupted 
the conversation. 
“Will you sing to me, my dear?” he said. “ Will fea: “ 
you sing me one of your little French =% . 

“If that will give you any pleasure, 
my lord.” 

“All that you do, fair cousin, gives 
me pleasure. You are born under a 
happy star—to give nothing but plea- 
sure to all who love you, my dear.” 


NR 


| 
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She smiled, and sung her song. Guy stood by her. When she 
finished he whispered again : ‘“ Let me see you alone, Let me call 
upon you to-morrow. You will see me alone ?” 3 

“I will try,” she said, blushing. Wet 

Mrs. Hallowes had other engagements for the evening ; but when 
they came away Virginie requested to be set down at home. She 
had a headache ; she wanted to be alone. 

_“My dear,” said her guardian, “Captain Ferrier asked me to- 
night to allow him to see you to-morrow alone. I told him that I 
could not possibly make any objection. But your decision is in 
yout own hands, Virginie. Shall I say anything for it—or against 
it ? 

“Oh, no, no!” she replied; “only—it seems so sudden. And 
what will Captain Kemyss say ? and my mother? and Tom 2” 

“Tf Tom is a good brother,” said Mrs. Hallowes, ‘he will be 
rejoiced. Captain Kemyss is a sensible man. Of course he will 
be rejoiced. And as for your mother, why, my dear, can it be pos- 
sible that she would not rejoice at your marriage with the heir 
who will some day be the head of the House, the future Lord 
Ferrier? Ask your heart, my dear, and leave the rest to me.” 

“T ask my heart in vain,” said the girl, half laughing, half 
sighing, “ for I get no reply.” | | 

“You do not dislike him ?” ; 

é " = no, no! How can I dislike a man so good and noble as 
uy 


Mrs. Hallowes said nothing for a while. She was, in fact, lost 


in natural admiration of Maude’s great cleverness, because she 
had, for her own part, looked in vain for the least sign of this 
great nobility. Maude had filled this young person’s mind with a 
romantic and impossible conception of her brother’s character. 
Nevertheless, if the end was good, what matter for the means? 


Besides, is there any romance which lasts beyond the fourth week 


of the honey-moon ? 

“If you do not dislike him, my dear child, the way is already 
paved for love. But, indeed, I would not seck to persuade you. 
Ask, I say again, your own heart.” 


All night long Virginie lay tossing, disquiet, anxious. If she 
dropped asleep dreadful dreams came to her. She was back at 
Mon Désir. Tom looked at her with reproachful eyes; the Pro- 
fessor held up hands at her and turned away in despair, reminding 


her that he had always loved her, and expected to be considered 
after Tom; even Captain Kemyss, when he saw her coming slowly 
up the avenue of palms, dropped his face in his hands, as if he 
were ashamed of her. 


But why? For surely it was a great thing for her, and a thing 


which her father would have liked; and Captain Ferrier was the 
best of men, although of such sensitive and highly strung nature ; 
and perhaps it would please Lord Ferrier; and Maude would like 
it; and Mrs. Hallowes would like it. And yet—and yet—some 
fear, some regret, some disappointment in her mind. And when 
she rose on the morning which was to be that of her betrothal it 
was with red eyes and a heavy heart. 


“ Guy,” Maude whispered before they parted, ‘‘ what did you say 
to Virginie to-night ?” 

“T could not say much with all of you in the room. What I 
am to say to-morrow will please you, Maude.” | : 

“T hope it will please her.” eit. 

“T suppose it will. Why shouldn’t it? “Most girls like to 
marry an eldest son. Besides— Oh! of course -it will please 
her.” 

“And then—Guy—Guy— Remember, a wife is not a sister.” 
The tears came into hereyes. ‘“ If you make her unhappy—as you 
have made me unhappy—I should never forget that, if I had told 
her the truth, she would rather die than marry you. Yet, if not 
for you, for my father’s sake I would do it again, whatever the con- 


sequences. I would rather that Virginie were unhappy than that 


his last years should be disgraced.” : 

“Thank you, Maude. You are a kind and loving sister. . You 
always contrive to say such pleasant things when a man has gone 
out of his way to please you!” 

“T say the truth to you now and then, because I can not help 
it, I suppose. Good-night,Guy. You have got all my little for- 
tune; you have got all the money you can raise on your rever- 
sionary interests; you are loaded and crushed with debts; you 
have gambled everything away. There is this one chance left 
you—a sweet and true-hearted girl, who will love you for yourself, 
if you show her a grain of sympathy, and who will bring you a 
fortune that will set you up for life, unless you throw that away 
as well. But I know—oh! I know—what will be the end of it. 
It is all I can do for you, Guy; your last chanece—your last 
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chance. And God forgive you if—” Her voice 
broke, and she left him. 

Guy looked after her angrily. 

“ What the devil,” he said, “ has come to Maude 
to-night? As for Virginie—” 

Then he thought of the money-bags, and that 
sweet vision of green cloth floated before his eyes, 
and he smiled. What mattered Maude’s anger 
or Virginie’s happiness, compared with the glo- 
rious fight with chance lying almost within his 
grasp? He went to his club, and drank a brandy 
and soda.- Then he remembered the interview 
which he must have some time with his wife. 
His conscience was pretty well dead within him ; 
but yet he did seem to remember that there was 
an ugly word in three syllables which stood for a 
certain unlawful thing, only possible to be com- 
mitted by men already once married. But then 
—pah!—absurd! Violet would be only too glad 
to accept her release. 


— 


CHAPTER V. . 
THE ENGAGEMENT. 


On the morning Captain Ferrier made a mis- 
take which is common, indeed, but always fatal 
—that is to say, he put the cart before the horse. 
In other words, he reckoned his chickens before 
they were hatched. To be more precise, because 
he wanted a thing to happen he supposed that it 
was going to happen, even though rivers would 
have to run up hills and rain to fall out of cloud- 


Jess skies. To be intelligible to the meanest com- 


prehension, he neglected to follow an old pre- 
cept, designed for such as himself, which teaches 
that it is well to be off with the old love before 
you are on with the new. Bluebeard owed the 
greatest successes of his romantic career to re- 
membering this proverb, which Captain Ferrier 
forgot. To come to facts, he called upon Vir- 
yinie before he called upon’ Violet. Now it was 
most essential for the successful conduct of his 
case that the latter should fall in with his views 


- and be a consenting party to.that ugly word of 


six letters and three syllables. ‘e 
; Virginie received him with a conscious blush, 
because, of course, she knew well what he came 
to say. She was still actively engaged in follow- 
ing Mrs. Hallowes’s advice—namely, in asking 
her own heart. Nothing is more difficult to do, 
when you come to try it. For, first, how are you 
to put your questions? What questions are you 
to put? And suppose you get no answer—what 
are you to do next?, This was exactly poor Vir- 
ginie’s case. She wanted to find out how she 
should like to marry her cousin, and she could 
not get the least glimpse or foreshadowing of 
what would happen, or how things might be, 
either toward happiness or repentance in the 
future. Nor could she understand herself as Guy 
Ferrier’s daily companion. If she had been older, 
more experienced, a reader of novels or of poetry, 
she would have understood perfectly well that 
there was no fluttering of her heart at the pros- 
pect before her, and that she cared nothing at 
all about the man, but only respected an ideal. 
Also she would have understood that what Mrs. 
Hallowes and ladies like unto her mean by the 
plirase of asking one’s heart is to be interpreted 
in the sense of “consider the establishment and 
the position.” But this she did not understand, 
and it would have been incredible to her that her 
cousin, this soul of honor and fine feeling, could 
esteem her fortune as of the least importance in 
asking her to be his wife. She was as yet little 
more than a child in experience, though eighteen 
years of age: she knew nothing more of society 
than she had learned from four months with Mrs. 
Hlallowes, and even that lady knew nothing about 
the personal character of Captain Ferrier. To be 
sure, the personal character of the heir to a peer- 
age must be very, very bad to form an obstacle 
to marriage; yet there are some vices, of which 
the inveterate vice of gambling is one, which can 
not be overlooked even by women of the world. 
English girls teach each other and learn from 
books and the talk of their elders the true mean- 
ing, the proportion, the value of things, especially 
of money and rank, concerning which no “ class 
of persons” can be said to feel more strongly or 
to distinguish more correctly. But who was to 
teach this young colonial that nothing is what it 
seems to be, and that we build our social struc- 
ture on make-believe and assumption? * 

In one of the queer, wild, déréglés romances of 
the last century, when the French, like the Rus- 
sians of the present day, were busy tearing every 
social institution up'by the roots, to see whether 
it would not grow equally well with the roots up 
and the head down, there was a certain ingenious 
Abbe, who wrote the history of a young lady 
brought up in a single room, and introduced to 
the outside world after she arrived at years of 
womanhood. Naturally she took a new, original, 
and quite unconventional view of the things which 
she saw. Virginie was in something of the same 


condition as the young lady brought up in the: 


room. She believed what she was told and what 
she saw. Therefore, when Maude told her how 
great and good and generous a man was her only 
brother, she naturally accepted the assurance 
and wondered where so admirable a man would 
find a wife worthy of him. That she herself 
would be asked to occupy that position was, in- 
deed, most amazing. And now he stood before 
her; he bent over her; he whispered in his low 
full voice, which really sounded as if he was full 
of feeling. 
“Virginie! you know why I am here. Will 


you bid me hope 


She made no reply, because she did not know 
what to say. 

“Tt is for my own happiness.” These were 
the same words he had used last night; and it 
did seem to Virginie, even at that moment, as if, 
at such a moment, there was more to be consid- 
ered than her suitor’s happiness. 

Still 'she made no reply. 


“ My sister Maude will be pleased, I know. My 
father will be pleased, I am sure. Virginie, give 
me your hand.” 

He took it. He heldit. Then he stooped and 
kissed her forehead. She had said nothing—not 
one word; but she was engaged. 

Her lover dropped her hand and walked to the 
window, with a sigh. Why did he sigh? He 
staid there for a few minutes without saying any- 
thing. Then he came back and sat beside her. 

He spoke slowly, and said little, and that little 
was strange. It was an arrangement, he repeat- 
ed, in cold and measured words, that would be 
satisfactory to all concerned. It was necessary 
for him to marry; it was pleasant to marry his 
cousin; they would have an early day fixed; his 
father would, perhaps, be the best person to write 
to Captain Kemyss, and she should write to her 
mother, and perhaps she would tell Mrs. Hallowes, 
and so they could all go on just the same as be- 
fore. ‘Of course,” he said, “I shall be delighted 
to do anything for you that I possibly can. You 
will, I know, command me. But about balls and 
evening parties—” 

“Oh, I do not want you to go anywhere unless 
you like.” 

“Thank you. I am not fond of these social 
things. You greatly relieve me. It is very good 
of you.” He spoke with an approach to feeling. 
“T always think that a pair of people who are 
going to be married look absurd going about to- 
gether. So glad that you agree with me.” 

Then he rose, and said that he believed there 
was no more to be said, and he kissed her again 
on the forehead and went away. 

Poor Virginie had no experience in love-mak- 


for the display of more feeling. Still, a man of 
Guy’s refinement was not to be expected to make 
boisterous love, like a common rustic and an un- 
governed person. Perhaps, however, he would 
say more when he recovered from the emotion 
under which he had been laboring—that sigh !— 
and when she herself recovered from her fright. 

Then Mrs. Hallowes came into the room and 
asked her, with a smile, if she had seen Captain 
Ferrier, and then kissed her, and congratulated 
her, and told her that she was a girl greatly to be 
envied, and that her own fortune, added to her 
lover’s position, ought to enable her to take any 
place—any place she pleased—in society. “And 
then, my dear,” she said, “‘ you will remember me, 
and ask me to your very best parties.” 

The happy lover went straight to his sister. He 
was feeling, in fact, pretty low about the thing he 
had done. Still, there was no cause for anxiety— 
not the least. The other person would be re- 
joiced to meet him half-way. But he rather be- 
gan to wish that he had paid the less pleasant 
visit first. 

“I’ve done it, Maude,” he said, in deep and 
sepulchral tones. 

“Done it! You mean that you have actual- 

‘‘Yes, I’m engaged to the Creole girl. That’s 
what I mean.” 

“Oh! Guy. Iam sohappyandthankful! But 
why are you looking gloomy over it ?” 

“‘ Because I feel gloomy.” 

““T suppose I am a fool; but I confess I can 
not sympathize with you, my brother.” 

“No, I did not suppose you would.” 

“Tt can’t be money at such a moment ?” 

“Tt isn’t money. It’s worse than money, per- 
haps. Oh! Maude—” Here he stopped. ‘No. 
Now I’m engaged,” he added, more lightly, “I 
shall go round and tell them all to wait.” 

“There is no one, is there,” Maude asked, sus- 
piciously, “that you would rather marry? You 
are not in love somewhere else, are you, Guy ?” 

“In love! Women are always thinking of 
love. No; there is no one else I would rather 
marry. Come, Maude, never mind. Be pleased 
because you’ve got what you wanted, and I shall 
have the money—with the wife. Pity I can’t 
borrow it of her, and let her marry some one 
else.” 

“Do you happen to know—but, of course, you 
could not ask her—how it is settled ?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose I shall get the 
os of it, somehow, whichever way it is set- 
tled.’ 


“T asked Mrs. Hallowes once, but she does not 
know. Nor does she know how much it is. There 
is a charge on the estate for the mother for life; 
that is all she knows. Well, Guy”—she heaved 
a great sigh—“you will have it, whatever the 
amount is; but I hope, I sincerely hope, that it 
is all tied up and settled upon her, so that she can 
not even sell out.” 

“No one loses who can hold on,” said Guy, 
gravely. “The devil of it is having to leave off 
just when your luck is on the turn. Don’t be 
afraid, Maude. I shall do very well. Will you 


. tell my father, or shall I?” 


“Do you tell him, Guy. He will be greatly 
pleased, I am sure. Go now and tell him; and, 
for Heaven’s sake, my dear boy, try not to look as 
if you were going to be hanged.” 

“IT wonder,” said Maude to herself—“I won- 
der what it is—who it is? He says there is no- 
body he would rather marry. At one.time I was 
afraid he might have got himself entangled. But 
it can’t be that. Why has he always set his face 
against marriage? And shall—oh! shall I—get 
my jewels back 

No, she will never get her jewels back, because 
now she has found out why Guy’s engagement op- 
pressed him with so profound a gloom. 

Lord Ferrier was, indeed, greatly pleased. No- 
thing that his son had done pleased him so much. 
Indeed, the contemplation of his successor’s ca- 
reer so far gave him little cause for gratifica- 
tion, although he knew nothing of the quagmire 
of debts, liabilities, money raised on reversionary 
interests and post-obits in which Guy was plunged. 

“I congratulate you,” he said, “on your good 


taste and good judgment. Virginie is a most 


} charming girl, I shall go this afternoon to tell 


ing, and had read few novels; but she had looked. 


her so, and to thank her for giving you her hand. 

Her fortune is considerable, and, properly hus- 

banded, may help to win back some of our lost 

acres. You must regard it as a trust for that 
Guy. Think of your successors.” 

“T will, sir,” said Guy, with conviction. 

“T sup that there is no need to hurry the 
wedding. We must first get the consent of her 
mother and her guardian, Captain Kemyss. It 
is now June. It will take two months or so to 
get their reply, which we may understand will be 
favorable. Let us hold the wedding p Septem- 
ber, if that will do for everybody; and, consider- 
ing that Virginie is already a daughter of the 
House, I think, Buy, Gat we should celebrate the 
event at The Towers. But all shall be as she 
wishes—all as she wishes.” 

The old man began to make plans for the hap- 
piness of the young pair. They should live at 
The Towers, if they pleased; he wanted nothing 
but bachelor’s quarters there; they could have 
the town house where they pleased, and so on. 

“ And, Guy, now that you are engaged, I think 
you should send in your papers. You have had 
nearly ten years’ soldiering, which is five more 
than my allowance. A country gentleman owes 
duties to his country; and, if I were you, I would 
take up politics. Your wife, with her wonderful 
beauty and her manner, which is charming, is fit- 
ted to become a leader of society. She might 
even become to the Conservative cause what Lady 
Palmerston was to the Liberals. She should be 
of the greatest help to you, if you care for a po- 
litical career. And why not, Guy ?—why not? 
Surely there never was a time when there was a 
better opening for a man of ability. Think it 
over.” 

“T will, sir,” said Guy. ‘I will think it over.” 

He went away, and his father fell to building 
castles in the air, based on the many virtues of 
his promised daughter-in-law. Then Maude came, 
and they talked together about it, and how won- 
derfully things had turned out as they wished, and 
what a remarkable Providence it was that a bride 
and a fortune should be found for Guy in so for- 
gotten and obscure a place as Palmiste Island. 

“ Let the fortune be tied up,” said Maude, anx- 
iously, “so that Guy can not touch any of it, or 
dispose of it.” 

“ By all means,” her father replied. “ Yet I 
like a wife to show some trust in her husband. 
All these arrangements should be left to her 
guardian. We will go and see Mrs. Hallowes 
this afternoon, Maude. Of course you will be 
gracious to her. I have observed that you have 
always been kind to her. Perhaps with a view— 
Maude, is every woman a match-maker? We will 
go this afternoon, and we will bring gifts. I shall 
give her one of my pictures—the Joan of Are, I 
think, or the Mary Queen of Scots. And we will 
find something pretty among the old gimcracks: 
something belonging to your great-grandmother, 
who was also her own. That she will value much 
better than if we bought her some new trinket in 
Bond Street. Come, Maude, let us go and turn 
over some of the pretty things.” 


Thus was Virginie engaged: thus was she wel- 
comed as a daughter by the old Lord and a sister 
by Maude. They all dined with Mrs. Hallowes 
that evening. Guy was still silent and preoccu- 
pied—thinking over his great and singular happi- 
ness, no doubt. Virginie looked in vain for any 
words of the deeper heart, because none came at 
all. And even Mrs. Hallowes thought, though she 
said nothing, that a little attention was due from 
the young man to his fiancée; and that Captain 
Ferrier seemed certainly the coldest lover she had 
ever heard of. But Lord Ferrier saw nothing of 
this: he was the lover; he made Virginie sit be- 
side him, and held her hand in his, and stroked 
her hair, and whispered how happy she would 
make him in becoming his daughter, and what a 
lucky man was his son. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


{Begun in Harrgr’s No. 1325.) 
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A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE first burst of distress was followed by the 
torment of suspense: for several days, at Sarah’s 
request, the friendly police watched the steam- 
boats, to give her an opportunity of appeasing 
her burglar; and all this time her eye was al- 
ways on the street by day, her ear ever on the 
watch for the music of the blackguard’s step. 
She kept hoping something from paternal affec- 
tion: why should he abandon Lucy? She had 
never offended him. 

But in time proof was brought her that he had 
actually levanted in a sailing vessel bound for 
New York. 


I do not practice vivisection, and will not de- 
tail all the sufferings of an insulted and deserted 
wife—sufferings all the more keen that she was 
a woman of great spirit and rare merit, and ad- 
mired for her looks and her qualities by every- 
body except her husband. . Public sympathy was 
offered her. A Liverpool journal 


got the inci- | strangers cleverer than she was. The sp 


dent from the police, and dealt with it j 
graph headed with it in a para. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BURGLAR. 


The writer of paragraphs, after the 
his class, seasoned the disk from his Tee ian 
box. A revolver was levelled at the duto-bure. 
lar by the wife’s friend; but the wife disarmed 
him, a circumstance the writer deplored, and 
hoped that, should “ sponsa-burglary” recur ‘ete 
conjugal affection would respect the interests of 
society, and let the bullet take its course. 

Pinder read out this paragraph, or paraphrase 
and translated the last sentence into the vulgar 
tongue. Then Deborah revelled in it. Sarah 
was horrified at the exposure, and indignant at a 
journal presuming to meddle with conjugalia 
To hear her, one would infer that if a blackeuard 
should murder his wife, it ought to be hushed up 
all matters between husband and wife, good or 
bad, being secret and sacred, and all indictments 
thereon founded obtrusive, impertinent, and in. 
delicate. 

A great sorrow has often compensations that 
do the heart no good at the moment; but time 
reveals their importance, and that they would 
have been comforters at the time, could the suf. 
ferers have foreseen what was coming. This ob- 
servation is not necessarily connected with trust 
in Providence; yet the good, who suffer, should 
consider man’s inability to foresee the events of 
a single day, and also that they are in the hands 
of One before Whom what we call the future lies 
flat like a map along with the past and the pre- 
sent. 

Even my own brief experience of human life 
has shown me the truth and value of these lines, 
so comforting to just men and women: | 
“With steady mind thy course of duty run: 

God never does, nor suffers to be done 


Aught but thyself wouldst do, couldst thou f 
The end of all events so well as He.” core 


This story is not written to support that or any 
other theory; but as all its curious incidents lie 
before me, I can not help being struck with the 
numerous conversions of evil into unexpected 
good which it reveals. : 

The immediate examples are these. In the 
first place, before this great and enduring grief 
fell on Sarah Mansell, Mr. Joseph Pinder had a 
natural but narrow-minded contempt for Mrs. 
Deborah Smart. He saw a six months’ widow 
husband-hunting without disguise. To put it in 
his own somewhat rough but racy language, she 
raked the town every night for No.2. But when 
lasting grief fell upon Sarah, he saw this imper- 
fect widow resign her matrimonial excursions 
night after night, and exhaust her ingenuity to 
comfort her sister. Sometimes it was rough com- 
fort, sometimes it was the indirect comfort of 
kindness and attention, but sometimes it was a 
tender sympathy he had never expected from so 
rough and ready arustic. Thereupon Pinder and 
Deborah became friends, and as Sarah was grate- 
ful, though sad, this wove a threefold cord—a 
very strong one. ; 

The second good result was one that even the 
mourning wife appreciated, because she was a 
mother, and looked to the future. 

Seeing her deserted and in need of help, Joseph 
Pinder. became her servant, and yet her associate. 
Fora fair salary he threw himself into the busi- 
ness, and very soon improved and enlarged it. 
Tinned meats, soups, and fruits were just then 
fighting for entrance into the stomach of the pre- 
judiced Briton. Joseph prevailed on the sisters _ 
to taste these, and select the good ones. They 
very soon found that amongst the trash there were 
some comestible treasures, such as the Boston 
baked beans, Australian beef briskets, and an 
American ox-tail soup; also, the pears of one 
firm in Delaware, and the peaches of another. 

Pinder, who, like many workmen, was-an In- 
genious fellow, had invested his savings in a type- 
writer, and he printed short notices, and inun- 
dated inns and private kitchens with the praises 
of the above articles, and personally invited many 
cooks and small housekeepers to the use of his 
cheap American soup for gravies. ‘ Where,” said 
he, “‘is the sense of your boiling down leg of beef 
for gravies and stews and things? Here are six 
rich stews, or hashes, for 10d., and no trouble but 
to take it out of a can.” ? 

One day Sarah showed him, with sorrowful 
pride, James Mansell’s “ panels,” as he called 
them. That personage, before he took to drink, 
was an enthusiast in his art, and he had produced 
about fifteen specimens on thin panels two feet 
square. They were really magnificent. Joseph 
cleaned and varnished them ; then caught a mod- 
erate grainer, and made him study them; then 
put one or two of them in a window, with a no- 
tice: “ Graining done in first-rate style by a pupil 
of Joseph Mansell.” The trade soon heard, and 
gave the young man a trial. He was not up t 
the mark of his predecessor, but, thanks to the 
models, and Pinder overlooking his work, he was. 
accepted by degrees, and so Mrs. Mansell drove 
her husband’s trade and her own enlarged. Mon- 
ey flowed in by two channels, and did not flow 
out for “drink.” Pinder’s salary was not one- 
tenth part of the increase his zeal and manage 
ment brought ‘into the safe, and now there was 
no drunkard and auto-burglar to drain the wife's 
purse and tap the till. 

In the three years whose incidents I have de- 
cided not to particularize, and so be trivolumt- 
nous, not luminous, the deserted wife had sil 
chased the little shop and premises in Green 
Street, and had £400 in the bank, Pinder — 
declared the London and County Bank to be salct 
than a safe. 

Lucy Mansell was now over seven, and a re 
cocious girl, partly by nature (for she came ©" ° 
clever father and a thoughtful mother), but pi" 
ly by living, not with children, but with tutie’ 
up people. As she inherited her mother’s at- 


tention, and was a born mimic, she seemed - 
rightli- 
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ness of Aunt Deborah naturally attracted this 
‘oung person, and of course she admired what 
z any young ladies’ school she would have been 
expressly invited to avoid—the by-words and blunt 
idioms that garnished Mrs. Smart's discourse. 
Now, having {faithfully though briefly chron- 
‘cled the small beer, I come to the events of an 
iting day. 7 
a sat at the counter, sewing, and ready to 


serve customers. Lucy sat at her knee, sewing, — 


ady to run for whatever might be wanted. 
on cane up from the kitchen with a rump 
steak and some kidneys in her market basket, 
and thrust them under her sister’s nose. Deb- 
orah was a connoisseur of raw meat, luckily for 
the establishment, and admired it when good. 
Sarah did not admire it at the best of times, so 
she said, “I’ll take your word.” 

“Do but feel it,” persisted Deborah. There- 
upon Sarah averted her head. 

Deborah warmed. “ Wait till you see it at ta- 
ble. Iam going to make you a steak and kid- 
ney pudding.” 

“Qh, be joyful!” cried Lucy, and clapped her 

nds. | 

_ Come, there’s sense in the family,” remarked 
Deborah; “and if your mother doesn’t enjoy it, 
I give warning at the table—that’s all.” 
“ll try, sister,” said Sarah, sweetly. “ But 
you know an empty chair at the head of the ta- 
ble is a poor invitation to eat, and thé stomach is 
svon satisfied when the heart is sad.” 

“That is true, my poor Sal; but, dear heart, is 
there never to be an end of fretting for a man 
that left you like that, and has mever sent you a 
line?” 

“That is my grief. Iam afraid he is dead.” 

“Not he. He has got plenty more mischief to 
do first. Now I’m afraid you'll hate me, but I 
can’t help it. ‘The truth may be blamed, but it 
can’t be shamed.’ ’Twas the luckiest thing ever 
happened to any good woman when he left you, 
and you got a good servant instead of a bad mas- 
ter.” 

“Tf I only knew that he was alive!’ persisted 
Sarah, absorbed in her one idea. 

Deborah’s patience went, and she let out her 
real mind. She had kept it to herself about 


eighteen months, 80 now it came out with a rush. 


She set her arms akimbo—an attitude she very 
seldom adopted in reasoning with Sarah. “If so 
be as you are tired of peace and comfort, and 
money in both pockets, you put it in the news- 
papers as you have bought these premises, and 
got £400 in the bank, and you mark my words, 
- Jemmy Mansell will turn up in a month; but’tis 
for your money he will come, not for you nor 
your child.” | 

This home thrust produced a greater effect on 
Sarah than Deborah expected; for as a rule Sa- 
rah merely defended her husband through thick 
and thin; but now she was greatly agitated, and 
whenegDeborah came to that galling conclusion, 
she drew herself up to her full height, and said, 


sternly: “If I thought that, Pd tear him from 


my heart, though I tore the heart out of my body. 
_ Perhaps you think because I’m single-hearted and 
loving that I am all weakness. You don’t know 
me, then. When I do turn, I turn to stone.” 

As she said this, her features became singular: 
ly'rigid, and almost cruel, and as a great pallor 
overspread them at the same time, she really 
seemed turned to marble, and the gentle Sarah 
was scarcely recognizable. Even Deborah, who 
had known her all her life, stared at her, and sus- 
pected she had not yet got to the bottom of her 
character, Lucy gave the conversation a lighter 
turn—she thought all this was much ado about 
nothing. . “Don’t you fret any more, mamma,” 
said she. “If papa won’t come home, you mar- 
ry Uncle Joe.” 

Mrs. Mansell remonstrated: “Lucy dear, for 
shame.” 

*“**No shame, no sin; 
No copper, no tin,’” 
said Lucy. ‘Marry him bang! Here he is.” 

‘Hush !” and Sarah reddened like fire. 

Pinder opened the shop door, and came brisk- 
lyin for business. “ Good-morning, Sarah ; morn- 
ing, Deborah; morning, little Beauty. Made a 
good collection this time. Please open your ledg- 
er and begin alphabetical. B—Bennett, the new 
hotel, £3 188. 6d. There’s the money.” Sarah 
wrote the payment off Bennett in the ledger. 
Pinder went on putting each payment on the 
counter in a separate 
= pape Church, £1 5s. ; 

“That’s a he-duck,” suggested Lucy. 

“You're another, allowing for sex,” retorted 
Pinder. “And now we jump to M—Mr. Mayor.” 

“That is a she-horse,” remarked Lucy, always 
willing to impart information. Pinder denied 
that, and said it was the great civic authority of 
_ the town, and in proof*produced his Worship’s 

check for £17 4s. And now what’s the news 

here?” he inquired. . 
Fi “Pll tell you,” said miss, with an obliging air. 
| Mamma and Aunt Deb have just had a shindy.” 
_ Oh, fie?’ cried Deborah. “It’s you for pick- 
Up expressions,” 

“Then why do you let them fall?” said the 
mother. “It’s you she copies. We only differ- 
ed in opinion.” 

_“ And bawled at one another,” suggested Lucy. 

ane ah exclaimed, ‘Ob, for shame, to say 

Says this terrible child: “‘The truth may be 
aaa, but it can’t be shamed.’ You know you 


“It sounds. awful,” said Pinder, dryly. “Let 
us take ’em friends again. What is the row;” 
anil Mr. Pinder grinned incredulous. 

_.. Well,” explained Lucy, in spite of a furtive 
“icnal from her mother, “mamma fretted because 
pape does not write; then she”—(pointing at 
Deborah, é the rules of good - breeding 
‘uarrelled her for fretting, and she said, ‘ You 


put it in the papers how rich you are, and he’ll- 


‘urn up directly.’ Then mamma bounced up and 


gave it her hot”—(Sarah scandalized, Deborah 
amused )—‘“‘and then it ended with cry- 
ing. Everything ends with poor mamma crying.” 
Then Lucy flung her arms round her mother’s 
neck, and Pinder suggested, “ Little angel.” 
Sarah kissed her child tenderly, and said, “ No, 
no; no quarrel. And do but give me proof that 
ee — one Pil never shed another tear.” 
s that a bargain ?” asked Pinder, quietly. 
“That it is.” ae 
“ Just give me your hand upon it, then.” She 
ing him her hand, and looked eagerly in his 


ace, 

He walked out of the shop directly, assailed by 
a fire of questions, to none of which he replied. 
The truth is he could not at present promise any- 
thing. But he knew this much: that Dick Var- 
ney had gone out to New York three months ago, 
and had been seen at a public-house in the neigh- 
borhood of Green Street that very day. Pinder 
got it into his head that Varney would most like- 
ly know whether Mansell was alive or dead. With 
some difficulty he found Varney. That worthy 
was dilapidated, so he was induced by the pro- 
mise of a sovereign to come and tell Mrs. Mansell 
all he knew about her husband. The sly Var- 
ney objected to tell Pinder until he had fingered 
the money, and asked for an advance. This the 
wary Pinder declined peremptorily, but showed 
him the coin. 

Thus distrusting each other, they settled to go 
to Green Street. But when he got to the door, 
Varney remembered the scene of the burglary, 
and the woman’s distress; he took fright and 
wanted to go back. 


no,” said Pinder; “I'll bear the blame of : 


this visit,” and almost forced him in. 

The family was still-all in a flutter, and Deb- 
orah bearing her sister company in the shop. 
Though Sarah had only seen Varney. once, his 
face and figure were indelible in her memory, 
and at the sight of him she gave a faint scream, 
put both her hands before her face, and turned 
her head away into the bargain. “Ob, that 
man !”’ she cried. 

“There!” said Varney, “she can’t bear the 
sight of me; and no wonder.” With this re- 
raark—the most creditable he had made for years 
—he tried to bolt. But’Pinder collared him, and 
held him tight, and for the first time this three 
years scolded Sarah. ‘‘ Why, where’s the sense 
of flying at the man, and frightening what. little 
courage he has out of him, and shutting his 
mouth ?” 

“* No, no,” said Deborah, hastily. “If you can 
tell her anything about her man, don’t you doubt 
your welcome. Let by-gones be by-gones.” 

‘*T am bound to answer whatever she asks me.” 

“And I’m bound to give you this, if you do,” 
said Pinder. ‘ Deborah shall hold it meantime.” 
He handed over the sovereign to Deborah. Her 
fingers closed on it, and did not seem likely to 
open without the equivalent. 

During all this Sarah’s eyes had been gradu- 
ally turning round toward the man, and by a 
feminine change they now dwelt on him as if they 
would pierce him. 

“You have been to New York ?” 


“ Yes.” 
[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


CAVEAT EMPTOR, 
A CAUTION TO OUR PATRONS. 


In a variety of ways a great many people do 
business on a great many different kinds of bor- 
rowed capital. This fact will be specially ap- 
parent when we take into consideration that capi- 
tal includes not only money, but experience, busi- 
ness tact and ability, reputation, opportunities of 
acquiring information, standing in the business 
community, character, and knowledge. It will be 
equally apparent to the reflecting mind that these 
qualities are frequently borrowed, or, to speak 
‘more plainly, appropriated, without leave, and by 
trick or device. One of the most common forms 
of such “ borrowing” is by the imitation of busi- 
ness names. Many a man is cheated by some one 
else using a name or descriptive title, mark or 
designation, very similar to another that is well 
known and respected, when if he had exercised 
close scrutiny and comparison he would have de- 
tected the imitation. It is also a lamentable 
truth that men constantly do business with irre- 
sponsible and unauthorized persons without any 
inquiry whatever as to who and what the persons 
are with whom they are dealing. They often do 
not take the trouble to ask an agent for whom it 
is that he is agent, an inquiry which, if properly 
made, would in all probability elicit either a satis- 
factory answer, or lay a good foundation for a 
prosecution for false pretenses. 
-, This point may be fitly illustrated by some ex- 
periences which have more or less relation to our 
own business affairs, by means of which our atten- 
tion has been particularly drawn to the careless- 
ness with which many people deal with others, 
without inquiry, and upon the assumption that 
they are somebody else, from a mere similarity of 
name or title. 

We have a contract with a reputable firm, 
called J. G. Crotty & Co., by which they are per-. 
mitted to collect, print, publish, and sell on their 
own account, and for their own sole: benefit, un- 
der certain restrictions, the patterns of fashion 
illustrations which we have had produced, and 
have published in our periodical called Harper's 
Baza 


r. 
The rly and appropriately advertise, over 
their of J. G. Crotty & Co., the 
sale of Harper’s Bazar Patterns, just as a grocer 
named Smith might advertise on his own account 
the sale of Duryea’s Starch; and they employ 
agents on their own account to aid them in their 
business, just as they might employ agents to sell 
for them Rogers’s Statuary. , 
Now, while Messrs. J. G. Crotty & Co.’s business 


is legitimate, and, so far as we know, legitimately | 


carried on, they are constantly troubled with com- 
plaints and claims from correspondents who have 


done business with other persons, claiming to be 


or supposed to be them, and who are said by such 


correspondents not to have fulfilled their con- 
tracts 


One concern calls itself J. G. Crolty & Co.—a 
style which both looks and sounds much like J. 
G. Crotty & Co., especially as it seems to be inva- 
riably written with the cross of the “t” running 
over the “1,” The complaints are that subscrip- 


| tions are procured and the patterns not deliver- 


ed. Not only do J. G. Crotty & Co. suffer, but 
we are annoyed by letters from persons who il- 
logically imagined that becduse the article they 
bargained for was Harper’s Bazar Patterns, there- 
fore they must be dealing with Harper & Brothers. 
So troublesome has this become that for the bene- 
fit of assuming friends we have inserted in our 
Bazar a warning advertisement, informing them, 
substantially, that J. G. Crotty & Co. are not Har- 
per & Brothers, and that that venture is theirs, 
and not ours. Then there are people who send 
out circulars or contracts about Harper’s Bazar 
Patterns, and Harper's Patterns. One has print- 


ed on it, “Harper Brothers, New York City,” in | 


large type at the end, and, in smaller type, the 
names of two persons, called Harper, with ini- 
tials, but no full names, and no address. These 
may or may not be veritable persons, but certain- 
ly they have no connection with our House, nor 
do we even knowthem. ‘“ Harper Brothers, New 
York City,” is very similar to “Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York.” All’ that we can say is, we 
regret the similarity, but are not responsible for 
it. Weare Harper & Brothers, Publishers, and 
our address is Nos, 327 to 335 Pearl Street, Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 

Still another firm, or alleged firm, engaged or 
supposed to be engaged in some way in the pat- 
tern business, sends out its printed contracts 
signed Harper Brothers & Co., Franklin Square, 
New York. We know nothing of any such firm. 
If they have any place of business on Franklin 
Square, we have never seen it, and never heard of 
its being seen there, nor have we ever heard of any 
Harper firm except our own located on Franklin 
pe awe If there is such a firm, they have no 

nection with us, nor we with them: This is 
the firm whose contracts we have already referred 
to as being signed by the name of “J. G. Crolty 
& Co.,” instead of “J. G. Crotty & Co.,” the latter 
being the persons who by contract with us have 
the right to eollect on their own account and sell 
our Harper's Bazar Patterns. The other con- 
tract which we have noticed as issued in a name 
similar to ours is signed “‘ J. Hammond, General 
Travelling Agent.” Another is signed “J. G. 
Crolty, General Travelling Agent” ; another still 
is signed “George Collins, General Travelling 
Agent”; another with ‘“‘ Harper Brothers” (not 
our exact name, which, as before stated, is “ Har- 
per & Brothers”) printed on it is signed “J. 
G. Addams, General Travelling Agent.” We have 
not and never have had any business connection 
with these people, principals or agents. 

If these circulars or contracts are intended to 
make the public believe that they in any wise 
emanate from us, or that they are we, they are 
frauds upon the public and upon us. Intention- 
ally or otherwise, the firm styles are so similar to 
our own that careless people may easily mistake 
them. 

»Once more. There is said to be a firm or com- 
pany calling themselves ‘The Harper Publish- 
ing Company.” Their circular states that they do 
business at Nos. 281 and 233 Greenwich Street, 
New York. This concern is said to be composed 
of a Mr. Allison and a Mr. J. B. Harper. They are 
diligently advertising, in a printed circular which 
they style “‘ Our Drummer,” the sale of Allison’s 

ebster’s Dictionary and nine other books, and 
soliciting subscriptions in a stock scheme payable 
in books. We have no connection with this firm 
whatever, and have not even the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with Mr. J.B. Harper. If thename 


“The Harper Publishing Company” has been as- 


sumed to simulate ours, we take great pleasure 
in making the statement which the previous sen- 
tence contained. In any event we are glad to ap- 
prise the public that we are not “ The Harper 
Publishing Company.” 

We advise everybody to find out whom they 
are proposing to deal with before they begin to 
deal, and not to trust to a guess, to an assump- 
tion, or to the utterly inconclusive argument of 
appearances. ‘Let the buyer take care.” So 
far as we are concerned, our only name and style 
for the past fifty-seven years has been, and it 
still is, “HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Publishers, New York.” 

Nos. 827 to 335 Pearl Street, 

Franklin Square, New York, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tae Knights of Wise Men, a large organiza- 
tion in the South, is composed of negroes—dark 
knights, as it were. 


“ A child was born yesterday on a Cairo Line 
train,” says a St. Louis newspaper. Let the child 
be named Cuiroline. 


It was not in the boundless West, but in Con- 
necticut, that a lawyer described the mouth of a 
witness as “ stretching across the wide desolation 
of his face, the sepulchre of rum and the geyser 
of falsehood,” 


The electric light came to the front early in 
England’s war on the Egyptians. On a dark 
night preceding the bombardment a brilliant 


beam was flashed to the shore from one of the - 


English vessels, lifting the cover of darkness from 
the enemy’s operations along the water-front. 
When the Egyptians found themselves working 


in full view of the men on the vessels, uuder the | 


glare of a light which seemed almost as brilliant 
as that of the sun, the startled natives fled. Then 
the beam of light was swept along the shore, re- 
vealing other squads of the Egyptian force, which 
fled across the limits of the illuminated space 
into the darkness. It is perhaps not too much to 
infer that the natives were surprised, 


The Kalamazoo Police Committee has three 
members, while there are only two policemen, 
and the people of the region of the great lakes 
are shouting as with one voice, “‘ Whom does the 
third committee-man boss ?” 


The confession of a St. Louis firm that it makes 
three hundred thousand pretzels a day would 
seem to justify the suspicion that somebody is 
succeeding in eating them. They certainly don’t 
wear out when used as lunch-counter bric-a-brac 
fast enough to create such a demand. ; 


Fashion note from the interior of Georgia: 
“The country. is full of cheap pistols, and negroes 
and boys think they are not well dressed unless 
they are ornamented with a repeater.” 


The builders of the Kinzua Bridge, in Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, are offering eight dollars 
a day for laborers on some parts of the work, 
and there is a scarcity of men even at that fig- 
ure. Work is going on at the height of two hun- 
dred and eighteen feet, and before the bridge is 
finished men will have to work at a considerably 
greater altitude. 


Georgia has produced a sunflower that is forty- 
two inches in circumference, and in diameter 
larger than a stove cover. Perhaps Oscar Wilde 
will say he is disappointed in our American sun- 
flowers now. 


The Court Journal mentions a new industry in 
which the London waiters are somewhat exten- 
sively engaged—the collection and sale of cham- 
pagne corks that have been branded by well- 
known producers. Corks bearing good names sell 
for from sixpence to a shilling each. It is not 
suspected that they are all used in the manufac- 
ture of life-preservers. 


* RICHELIEU” ROBINSON'S BRAIN. 
The experts report “ notable asymmetry.” 


A Texas lawyer, being held to account by the 
other members of the State bar for unprofessional 
conduct in collecting a bill from a client with the 
aid of a revolver instead of beginning legal pro- 
ceedings, attempted to excuse himself by plead- 
ing that he needed the money. He was expelled 
from the association. 


A fish story from Washington Territory has it 
that in some of the small streams tributary to 
the Columbia River the salmon run in such big 
schools that the less robust fish are crowded out 
of the water, and that the banks are strewed with 
dead fish thus forced out of their element. 


Fifty thousand dollars is the figure at which 
the wealth of a newsboy in Denver, Colorado, is 
estimated, and it is believed that he is the richest 
newsboy in America. His property is largely in 
city real estate. In connection with his newspa- 
per stand he has a boot-black’s chair. He gets 
ten cents apiece for papers. [He is something of 
an expert in guessing from what part of the coun- 
try a stranger in Denver hails, and when he offers 
a visitor his favorite home paper he usually makes 
a sale, 


Nothing could be more unlike the majority of 
modern affairs of honor than a duel which recent- 
ly came off in Wisconsin. Not only was one of 
the principals wounded, but an outsider was shot 
in the arm. 


The United States consul at Auckland is author- 
ity for the statement that twenty years ago there 
were only two rabbits in New Zealand, which were 
owned by an English gentleman, and that their 
progeny now number eighty millions. Eight and 
one-half million rabbit-sKins were exported from 
the island last year. 


An eye-witness writes that the annual sun-dance 
of the Ponca Indians this year showed evidences 
of a decided leaning toward civilization, blankets 


-being used instead of buffalo-skins, paints from 


a drug-store instead of dyes extracted from plants, 
ropes in the place of rawhide strips, and glass 
beads for wampum. It is perhaps not too much 


to hope that the influences of civilization may one 


day so prevail upon these children of the wilds 
that they will think it exceedingly vulgar to appear 
in anything but claw-hammer coats as substitutes 


for the buffalo hides of the old-time dances, will — 


use “bloom of youth” where they now use red 
lead, will substitute gold chains for the ropes of 
the present day, and will think strings of pearls 
the only proper substitutes for their glass beads. 
As there has been no departure from the rigid 
observance of the rites, among which is lacerating 
the flesh, it is hardly to be expected that the 
Poncas’ sun-dance will become more enjoyable 
than the spn, Be ag reception in the East at 


which there is dancing. 
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KEPT IN THE DARK. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avrnor or “Ortry Farm,” “Tar Warpen,” “Is He 
Porxgnsoy ?” Manion Fay,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XI.—{ Continued.) 


MR. WESTERN HEARS THE STORY. 
“Tr is a base letter,” he said—“ a foul, lying 


letter. But there is some plot in it of which 


know nothing. You can perhaps explain the 
lot.” 

‘Maybe the letter is true,” she said, standing 
there not submissive before him, but still utterly 
miserable in her guilt. 

“It is untrue. It can not possibly be true. It 
contains a damnable-lie. He says that twelve 
months since you were engaged to him as his wife. 
Why does he lie like that?” She stood before 
him quite quiet, without the change of a muscle 
of her face. “Do you understand the meaning 
of it all?” eae 

Oh yes.” 

“What is the meaning? Speak to me and ex- 


: plain it.” 


“J was engaged to marry Sir Francis Geraldine 
just before I knew you. It was broken off, and 
then we went upon the Continent. There I met 
you. Oh, George, I have loved you so well! I 
do love you so truly!” As she spoke she en- 


' deavored to take his hand in hers. She made 
that one effort to be tender, in obedience to her 


conscience, but as she made it she knew that it 
would be in vain. 

He rejected her hand, without violence indeed, 
but still with an assured purpose, and walked 
away from her to the further side of the cham- 
ber. “It is true, then ?”’ 

“Yes, itis true. Why should it not be true ?” 

“God in heaven! am I to hear about it for the 
first time im such a fashion as this! He comes 
to see you, and because something does not go as 
he would have it, he turns round and tells me his 
story. But that he has quarrelled with you now, 
I should never have heard a syllable.” He had 
come up to her room determined not to believe a 
word of it. And now, suddenly, there was no 
fault of which in his mind he was not ready to 
accuse her. He had been deceived, and she was 
to him a thing altogether different from that which 
he had believed her. | 

_ But she, too, was stung to wrath by the insin- 
uation which his words contained. She knew 
herself to be absolutely innocent in every respect, 
except that of reticence to her husband. Though 
she was prepared to bear the weight of the pun- 
ishment to which her silence had condemned her, 
yet she was sure of the purity of her own con- 
duct. Knowing his disposition, she did not care 
to make light of her great fault; but now some- 
‘thing was added, she hardly knew what, of which 
she knew herself to be innocent. Something was 
hinted as to the friendship remairting between 
her and this man, of which her husband, in his 
pride, should not have accused her. What! Did 
he think that she had willingly received her late 
lover as her friend in his house, and without his 
knowledge? If he thought that, then, indeed, 
must all be over betweenthem. “Ido not know 
what it is that you suspect. You had better say 
it out at once.” ‘i> 

“Is this letter true?” And he held the letter 
up in his hand. 

“T suppose it to be true. I do not know what 
it contains, but I presume it to be true.” 

“You can read it;” and he threw the lette 
on the table before her. F 

She took it up and slowly passed her eyes over 

the words, endeavoring as she did so to come to 
some determination as to what her conduct should 
be. The purport of the words she did not fully 


- comprehend, so fully was her mind occupied with 


thinking of the condition of her husband’s mind ; 
but they left upon her an impression that in the 
main Sir Francis Geraldine had told his story 
truly. “Yes,” she said, “it is true. Before I 
had met you I was engaged to marry this other 
man... Our engagement was broken off, and then 
mamma and I travelled-abroad together. We 
there met you, and—you know the rest.” 

“And you thought it proper that I should be 
kept in the dark!” She remained silent. She 
could not apologize to him after hearing the ac- 
cusation which rankled in her bosom. She could 
not go about to explain that the moment fittest 
for an explanation had never come. She could 
not endeavor even to make him understand that 
because her story was so like his own, hers had 
hot been told. She knew the comparative insig- 
nificance of her own fault, and yet circumstances 
had brought it about that she must stan¢ op- 
omnes with this weight of guilt in his eyes, As 
1e should be just or ‘unjust, or rather merci: ul or 
unmerciful, so must she*endure or be unalje to 
endure her doom. “I do not understand it,” he 
said, with affected calm. “It is the case, then, 
that you have brought me into this position with 
premeditated falsehood, and have willfully de- 
as to your previous engagement ?” 

a“ ’ 

“ How then ?”’ 

“There has-been no willful deceit; no cause 
for deceit whatsoever. You were engaged to 
marry the lady who is now Mrs. Geraldine, I 
was engaged to marry Sir Francis.” 

“‘ But I told you all.” 
“You did.” 

-“It would have been impossible that I should 

have asked you-to be mine without telling you 
the whole story.” She could not answer him. 
She knew it to be true—that he had told her, 
and must have told her. But for herself it had 
been se improbable that he had not known of her 
engagement! And then there had been no op- 
portunity—no fitting opportunity. She knew 


there had been nothing that premeditated se- 
crecy, that secrecy with a cause, of which he had 
hinted that she was guilty. ‘I suppose that I 
may take it as proved that I have been altogeth- 
er mistaken?” This he said in the severest tone 
which he knew how to assume. 

“ How mistaken ?” 

“JT have believed you to be sweet, and pure, 
and innocent, and true—one in whom my spirit 
might refresh itself as a man bathes his heated 
limbs in the cool water. You were to have been 
to me the joy of my life, my great treasure kept 
at home, open to no eyes but my own—a thing 
perfect in beauty, to think of when absent, and to 
be conscious of when present, without even the 
need of expression. ‘Let the wind come and 
the storm,’ I said to myself, ‘I can not be un- 
happy, because my wife is my own.’ There is an 
external grace about you which was to my think- 
ing only the culture of the woman within.” 

“ Well ?—well ?” 

“It was a dream. I had better have married 
that little girl. She was silly, and soon loved 
some one better. But she did not deceive me.” 

“ And I—have I deceived you ?” 

He paused before he answered her, and then 


| spoke as though with much thought. “Yes,” he 


said—“ yes.” 

“Where? How?” 

“TI do not know. I can not pretend even to 
guess. I shall probably never know. [I shall 
not strive to know. But I do know that you have 
deceived me. There has been—nay, there is—a 
secret between you and one whom I regard as 
among the basest of men, of which I have been 
kept purposely in ignorance.” 

“There is no such secret.” 

“You were engaged to be his wife. That at 
any rate has been kept from me. He has been 
here as your friend, and when he came—into my 


‘| house—the purport of his visit was kept from 


me. He asked for something, which was refused, 
and consequently he has written tome. For what 
did he ask ?” : 

“Ask! For nothing. What was there for 
him to ask ?” 

“T do not know. I can not even pretend to 
guess. As I read his letter, there must have been 
something. But it does not matter. While you 
have seemed to me to be one thing, you have been 
another. You have been acting a part from the 
first moment in which we met, and have kept it 
up all through with admirable consistency. You 
are not that sweetly innocent creature which I 
have believed you to be.” 

She knew that she was all that he had fancied 
her, but she could not say so. She had under- 
stood him thoroughly when he hed told her that 
she had been to him the cool water in which the 
heated man had bathed his limbs; that she was 
the treasure to be kept at home. Even in her 
“misery something of delight had come to her 
senses as she heard him say that. The position 
described to her had been exactly that which it 
had been her ambition to fill. She knew that in 
spite of all that had come and gone she was still 
fit to fill it. There had been nothing—not a 
thought—to mar herinnocence, her purity, her wo- 
man’s tenderness. She was all his, and he was 
certain to know every thought of her mind and 
every throb of her heart. She did believe that 
if he could read them‘all, he would be ‘perfectly 
satisfied. But she could not tell him that it was 
so. Words so spoken will be the sweetest that can 
fall into a man’s ear—if they be believed. But 
let there come but the shadow of a doubt over 
the man’s mind, let him question the sincerity of 
a tone, and the words will become untrue, mawk-. 
ish, and distasteful. A thing perfect in beauty! 
How was she to say that she would be that to 
him? And yet, understanding her error as she 
had done with a full intelligence, she could have 
sworn that it should be so. The beauty he had 
spoken of was not simply the sheen of her love- 
liness, nor the grace of her form. It was the en- 
tirety of her feminine attraction, including the 
purity of her soul, which was in truth still there 
in all its perfection. But she could not tell him 
that he was mistaken in doubting her. Now he 
had told her that she was not that innocent crea- 
ture which he had believed her to be. What was 
she to do? How was she to restore herself to 
his favor? But through it all there was pre- 
sent to her an idea that she would not humble 
herself too far. To the extent of the sin which 
she had committed she would humble herself, if 
she knew how to do that without going beyond 
it. But further than that, in justice both to him 
and to herself, she would not go. “If you have 
condemned me,” she said, “ there must be an end 
of it—for the present.” 

“Condemned you! Do you not condemn your- 
self? Have you attempted any word of excuse ? 
Have you given any reason why I should have 
been kept in the dark? Your friend Miss Altifi- 
orla knew it all, I presume ?” 

“ Yes, she knew it all.” 

“And you would not have had her here if you 
could have avoided it lest she should tell me?” 

“That is true. I wished to be the first to tell 
you myself.” 

“And yet you had never whispered a word of 
it. Miss Altifiorla and Sir Francis, it seems, are 
friends.” Cecilia only shook her head. “JI 
heard yesterday at the station that they had gone 
to London together. I presume they are friends.” 

Quickly the idea through Mrs. West- 
ern’s mind that Miss Altifiorla had been untrue 
to her. She had kept her word to the letter in 
not having told the secret to her husband, but 
she had discussed the whole matter with Sir 
Francis, and the letter which Sir Francis had 
written was the result. “I do not know,” she 
said. “If they be more to each other than chance 
acquaintance, I do not know it. From week to 
week and from day to day before our marriage 
the thing went on, and the opportunity never 


that she had been wrong, foolish, ill-judging ; but" 


off like a coward from day to day. 

had heard of my first engagement.” 
“ Did Bertha know it ?” 

you should be so ignorant.” 
“She might well be surprised.” 


it till that other woman had left 
would not have her by to see your anger.” 


to be becoming.” 
“T do not think so.” 


piness.” Here 


him. 


that. 


ation.” 
“Oh, George, those are hard words.” 


turned shortly round and left the room. 

She remained confounded and awe-stricken. 
There had been that about him which seemed 
to declare a settled purpose, as though he had 


the sentence that had been pronounced upon her. 
Though she had deserved much, she had not de- 
served this. Though she had expected punish- 
ment, she had not expected punishment so se- 
vere. In about twenty minutes her maid came 
up to her, and with a grave face asked whether 
she would wish that breakfast should be sent to 
her in her own room. Mr. Western had sent to 
ask the question. “Yes,” said she—“if he 
pleases.” There could be no good in attempt- 
ing to conceal from the servants a misery so 
deep and so lasting as this. | 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. WESTERN’S DECISION. 


Waat should she do with herself? Her break- 
fast was brought to her. At noon she was told 
that Mr. Western had gone out for the day, and 
would not return till the evening. She was ask- 
ed whether she would have her pony-carriage, 
and on refusing it, was persuaded by her maid 
to walk in the grounds. “I think I will go out,” 
she said, and went and walked foran hour. Her 
maid had been peculiarly her own, and had come 
to her from Exeter; but. she would not talk to 
her maid about her quarrel with her husband, 
though she was sure that the girl knew of the 
quarrel. Those messages had certainly come di- 
rect from her husband, and could not, she thought, 
have been sent without some explanation of the 
facts. She could see on the faces of all the 
household that every one knew that there was a 
quarrel. Twenty times during the day would she 
have had her husband’s name on her tongue had 
there been no quarrel. It had been with her as 
though she had had a pride in declaring herself 
to be his wife. But now she was silent respect- 
ing him altogether. She would not bring herself 
to ask the gardener whether Mr. Western wished 
this thing or the other. The answer had always 
been that the master wished the paths and the 
shrubs and the flowers to be just as she wished 
them. But now not a word was spoken. For 
an hour she walked among the paths, and then 
returned to her own room. Would she have her 
dinner in the dining-room? If so, the master 
would have his in the library. Then she could 
restrain herself no. longer, but burst into tears. 
No; she would have no dinner. Let them bring 
her a cup of tea in her own room. 

There she sat thinking of her condition, won- 
dering from hour to hour what was to be the end 
of it. From hour to hour she sat, and can hard- 
ly be said to have thought. She lost herself in 
pondering first over her own folly, and then upon 
his gross injustice. She could not but marvel at 
her own folly. She had in truth known from the 
first moment in which she had resolved to accept 
his offer that it was her duty to tell him the story 
of her adventure with Sir Francis Geraldine. It 
should have been told, indeed, before she had ac- 
cepted his offer, and she could not now forgive 
herself in that she had been silent. “ You must 
know my story,” she should have said, “ before 
there can be a word more spoken between us.” 
And then, with a clear brow, and without a trem- 
or in her voice, she could have told it. But she 
had allowed herself to be silent simply because 
he had told the same story, and then the moment 
had never come. She could not forgive herself. 
She could never entirely forgive herself, even 
though the day should come in which he might 
pardon her. 

But would he ever pardon her? Then her 
mind would fly away to the injustice of his con- 


, came. Something would always fall from you 


demnation. He had spoken to her darkly, as 


which made me afraid to speak at that moment. 
Then we were married, and I found how wrong I 
had been. I still resolved to tell you, but put it 
Your sister 


, “Yes; and like myself she was surprised that 


“Then I resolved to tell you. I would not do 
the house. I 


“ And now this is the way in which the history 
of your former life has reached my ears!” As 
he said this he held out in his hand the fatal let- 
ter. “This is the manner in which you have left 
me to be informed of a subject so interesting. 
I first hear from Sir Francis Geraldine that he 
and you a twelvemonth since were engaged to- 

er as man and wife.” Here she stood quite 
silent. She did not care to tell him that it was 
more than twelve months since. ‘“ That you think 


“That you feel to be compatible with my hap- 
again there was a pause, during 
which she looked full into his face. “Such is not 
my idea. My happiness is wrecked. It is gone.” 
Here he made a motion with his hand, as though 
to show that all his bliss had flown away from 


h, George, if you love me, do not speak like . 


“Love you! Yes, I love you. I do not sup- 
pose that love can be made to go at once, as I 
find that esteem may do, and respect, and vener- 


“Ts it not so? This morning you were to me 
of all God’s creatures the brightest and the best. 
When I entered your room just now it was so 
that I regarded you. Can you now be the bright- 
est and the best? Has not all that romance been 
changed at a moment’s notice? But, alas! love 
does not go after the same fashion.” Then he 


intended to leave her forever. She sat perfectly 
still, thinking of it, thinking of the injustice of 


though he had intended to accuse her of some ge. 
cret understanding with Sir Francis. He had be. 
lieved her to be guilty of some underhand plot 
against his happiness carried on with the man to 
whom she had been engaged! Of what was it 
that he had imagined her to be guilty? What 
was the plot of which in his heart he accused her ? 
Then her imagination looked out, and seemed to 
tell her that there could be but one. Her hus. 
band suspected her of having married him while 
her heart was still the property of that other 
mdn! And as she thought of this, indignation 
for the time almost choked her grief. Could it 
be possible that he to whom she had given every. 
thing with such utter unreserve, whom she had 
made the of her idolatry, to whom she had 
been exactly that which he had known so well 
how to describe—could it be that he should have 
had every thought concerning her changed in a 
moment, and that from believing-her to be all 
‘pure and all innocent, he should have come to 
regard her as a thing so vile as that? She al- 
most tore her hair in her agony as she said that 
it must beso. He had told her that his respect, 
his esteem, and his veneration had all passed 
away. She could never consent to live with him, 
trusting solely to his love without esteem. 

But as the evening passed away and the night 
came, and as the duration of the long hours of 
the day seemed to grow upon her, and as no tid- 
ings came to her from her lord, she began to tell 
herself that it was unbecoming that she should 
remain without knowing her fate. The whole 
length of the tedious day had passed since he 
had left her and had condemned her to breakfast 
in solitude. Then she accused herself of having 
been hard with him during that interview, of hav. 
ing failed to submit herself in repentance, and 
she told herself that if she could see him once 
more, she might still whisper to him the truth 
and soften his wrath. But something she must 
do. She had dismissed her maid for the last 
time, and sat miserably in her room till midnight. 
But still she could not go to bed till she had 
made some effort. She would at any rate write 
to him one word. She got up, therefore, and 
seated herself at the table with pen and ink be- 
fore her. She would write the whole story, she 
thought, simply the whole story, and would send 
it to him, leaving it to him to believe or to dis- 
believe it as he pleased. But as she bent over 
the table she felt that she could not write such 
a letter as that without devoting an entire day | 
to it. Then she rapidly scrawled a few words: 


“Dearest GrorGE,—Come to me and let me 
tell you everything. Your own CrcILIA.” 


Then she addressed it to him, and put it under 
eher pillow that she might send it to him as soon 
as she should wake in the morning. Having 
done so, she got into her bed and wept herself 
asleep. ‘ 

When the girl came into her room in the morn- 
ing she at once asked after her husband. “Is 
Mr. Western up yet?” The maid informed her, 


J with an air of grave distress, that Mr. Western 


risen early and had been driven away from 
the house to catch a morning train. More than 
that the girl could not say. But she believed 
that a letter had been left on the library table. 
She had heard John say that there was such a 
letter. But John had gone with his master to 
the station. Then she sent down for the letter, 
and within a few minutes held it in her hand. 
We will now go back to Mr: Western. He, as 
soon as he had left his wife’s room in the morn- 
ing, went down-stairs, and began to consider with- 
in himself what was the cause of this evil thing 
which had been done to him. A very evil thing 
had been done. He did feel that the absolute 
happiness which had been his for the last few 
days had perished and gone from him. He was 
a man undemonstrative and silent in expressing 
his own feelings, but one who revelled inwardly 
in his own feelings of contentment when he was 
content. His wife had been to ‘him all that he 
had dreamed that a woman should be. She had 
filled up his cup’ with infinite bliss, though he 
had never told, even to her, how full his cup had 
been. But in everything he had striven to grati- 
fy her, and had been altogether successful. To 
go on from day to day with his books, with his 
garden, with his exercise, and above all with his 
wife, had been enough to secure absolute hap- 
piness. He had suspected no misfortune, and 
had anticipated no drawback. Then on a sud- 
den there had come this damnable letter, which 
had made him wretched for the time, even 
though he was sure that it was not true. But 
he had known that it was only for the time, for 
he had been sure that it was untrue. Then the 
blow had fallen, and all his contentment an 
banished. There was some terrible mystery— 
some mystery of which he could not gauge the 
depth. Though he was ious and confiding 
and honest when left at peace, still he was painful- 
ly suspicious when something arose of which the 
circumstances were kept back from him. There 
was a secret here—there was certainly a secret ; 
and it was shared between his wife, whom of all — 
human beings he had loved the best, and the man 
whom he most thoroughly despised. As long as 
it was possible that the whole tale might be an 
invention he would not believe a word against his 


. wife; but when it appeared that there was cer- 


tainly some truth in it, then it seemed that there 
was nothing too monstrous for him to believe. 
After his solitary breakfast he walked abroad, 
and turned it all in his mind. He had given her 
the opportunity of telling him everything, and 
she had told him nothing. So he declared to 
himself. That one damning fact was there, 
clear as daylight, that she had willingly bestowed 
herself upon this baronet, this creature who to 
his thinking was vile as a man could be. As to 
that there was no doubt. That was declared. 
How different must she have been from that crea- , 


ture whom he had fancied that he had loved, when 
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she would have willingly consented to be the wife 
of such aman! And this had been done within 
a year—as he said. And then she had married 
him, telling him nothing of it, though she must 
have known that he would discover it as soon as 
she was his wife. It suited her to be his wife— 
for some reason which he could not perceive. 
She had achieved her object: but not on that 
account need he live with her. It had been an 
affair of money, and his money she might have. 
He came back and got his horse, as the motion 
of walking was not fast enough for him in his 
passion. It was grievous to be borne—the fact 
that he had been so mistaken in choosing for 
himself a special woman as a companion of his 
life. He had desired her to be all honor, all 
truth, all simplicity, and all innocence, And in- 
stead of these things he had encountered fraud 
and premeditated deceit. She was his wife in- 
deed: but not on that account need he live with 


her. 

And then his curiosity was raised. What was 
the secret between them? There must have been 
some question of money, as to which at the last 
moment they had disagreed. To his thinking, it 
was vile that a young woman should soil her mind 
~ with such thoughts, and marry or reject a man at 
the last moment because of his money. All that 
should be arranged for her by her friends, so that 
she might go to her husband without having been 
mixed in any question of a sordid matter. But 
these two had probably found at the last moment 
that their income was insufficient for their wants, 
and therefore his purse had been thought con- 
venient. As all these things, with a thousand 
others, passed through his mind, he came to the 
determination that at any rate they must part. 

He came home, and before he ate his dinner 
he wrote to her that letter, of which the contents 
shall now be given. It was a most unreasonable 
letter. But to him in his sorrow, in his passion, 
it seemed that every word was based upon reason. 


“ Dear (the letter ran),—“I need hard- 
ly tell you that I was surprised by the facts which 
. you at last told me this morning. I should have 
~ been less pained, perhaps, had they come to me 
in the first instance from yourself instead of from 
Sir Francis Geraldine. But I do not know that 
the conclusion to which I have been forced would 
have been in any way altered had such been the 
case. I can hardly, I fear, make you understand 
the shock with which I have received the intelli- 
gence that a month or two before I proposed to 
you, you had been the promised wife of that man. 
I need hardly tell you that had I known that it 
was so I should not have offered you my hand. 
To say the least of it, I was led into my marriage 
by a mistake. But a marriage commenced with 
such a mistake as that can not be happy. 

“ As to your object I can not surmise. But I 
suppose that you were satisfied, thinking me to 
be of a nature especially soft and gentle. But I 
fear I am not so. After what has passed, I can 
not bring myself to live with you again. Pray 
believe it. We have now parted forever. 

“ As to your future welfare, and as to the hon- 


or which will be due to my name, which you must: 


continue to bear, I am quite willing to make any 
' arrangements which friends of yours shall think 
-to be due to you. Half my income you shall 
have, and you shall live here in this house if it 
be thought well for you. In reference to these 
things your lawyers had better see my lawyers. 
In the mean time my bankers will cash your 
checks. But believe me that I am gone, not to 
return, Your affectionate husband, 

WESTERN.” 


These words he wrote, struggling to be cool 
and rational while he wrote them, and then he 
departed, leaving the letter upon the table. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


BLUNDERS IN PRINT. 


THIs is a most comprehensive title, and might 
include every species of mistake which could pos- 
sibly find its way into type. 

In the present case we may group under it a 
few examples of the more common errors in 
print, not only of those directly attributable to 
the printer, but also of the mistakes resulting 
_ from a loose style of composition, as well as those 
_ which may occasionally creep into the “ copy” 
even of the careful in the hurry of writing for 
the press. Both writer and printer, no doubt, 
Tepudiate them, but the disinterested will proba- 
bly decide that each is responsible for a share. 

In a speech on temperance, not very long ago, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson was reported to have alluded 
to the “ spirit of reticence that exalteth a nation,” 
but, of course, the teetotal baronet had used the 
word “‘righteousness”’ where “reticence” did duty. 
This mistake was doubtless due to the similarity 
of the consonantal outline for the two words in 
the system of short-hand most generally employ- 
ed. In the course of a discourse on the Holy 
Land recently, a lecturer said that, although im- 
provements in this respect had come into opera- 
tion in all other parts of the world, the Eastern 
traveller still retains his sandals, and next morn- 
ing was horrified to find himself asserting in a 
local print that the Eastern traveller still “ retails 
his scandals,” 3 

An orator, in describing the enthusiasm with 
which a speech of his had been received, made 
use of the expression, “At that moment the 
shouts of ten thousand democrats rent the air.” 
But the picture was presented in a somewhat 
modified form to the readers of the journal which 
printed it: “ At that moment the snouts of ten 
thousand democrats rent the air.” 

It might possibly be difficult to decide whether 
the writer or printer was in error when a leading 
ne daily made Lord Derby quote the poet 

us 


“« That climax of all earthly ills, 
The inflammation of our weekly bills.” 


sented as accounting for 


wild fowl.” 


An absurd blunder appeared -in the Parlia- 
mentary report of the Daily Telgeraph on the oc- 


casion of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions on the East- 
‘ern policy of 


Lord Beaconsfield’s government. 
There a right honorable was repre- 
action of another 


member of the House by the statement that he 
had “ sat at the feet of the Gamebird of Birming- 
ham,” an allusion to his perception which was 
not so intelligible as the rendering of other jour- 
nals, “the Gamaliel of Birmingham.” _ 
Perhaps Irish reporters, owing to the recog- 
nized tendency of the soil and climate, are privi- 
leged in matters of this kind. One of them, in 
describing the result of a recent conflict between 
the police and the people in which fire-arms were 
used, writes: “‘In the union infirmary lies John 
Smith with his shattered leg, which was ampu- 
tated on Tuesday last.” i mortals might 
have imagined that the surgeon would have caused 


the shattered member to be removed from the | 


immediate vicinity of the crippled patient. That 
Ireland has a strict monopoly of this class of 
composition can hardly be sustained if this be 
correctly credited to a Glasgow paper’s account 
of a shipping disaster: “The captain swam 
ashore, as did also the stewardess. She was in- 
sured for three thousand pounds, and carried two 
hundred tons of pig-iron.” - 

Nowhere are more ludicrous’ blunders to be 
met with than in the compositions of advertisers, 
due, no doubt, in some measure, to the restraint 
imposed by limited space, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to look through the columns devoted to 
these in any of the principal daily papers without 
meeting numerous instances of the inability of 
many persons to state exactly what they want, 
and of very loose use of words _ phrases, Aen 
quently giving rise to amusing ambiguity. us 
some in the London Zimes an- 
nounced that “two sisters want washing,” while 
some one else in the interest of an enfant terri- 
ble required “ a handsome Shetland pony suitable 
for a child with a long mane and tail.” Every- 
body has heard of the lady whose idea of her own 
physique is ingeniously conveyed in the intima- 
tion that she has for disposal “a splendid lady’s 
gold watch.” It is not alone “ splendid ladies” 
who part with their watches in this way, for ev- 
ery day the public are informed, through the same 
medium, that there is for sale an “excellent 
lady’s gold watch,” “ a beautiful lady’s watch,” or 
‘“‘a small gold-faced lady’s watch.” Women of 
peculiar personal appearance, too, occasionally 
engage in barter of this class, for recently a pur- 
chaser was wanted fora “ black highly ornament- 
ed lady’s fan.” 

When the vender is of the other sex we have 
for sale “a massive gentleman’s gold chain,” “a 
most reliable aes ger gold watch,” or “a rich 
gentleman’s gold chain.” No doubt some of 
those who adopt this style of expression are ready 
to enter into a defense of it by an argument re- 


specting adjectives and their relation to nouns. - 


But what excuse will be advanced by the author 
of the following, which appeared a few months 
ago in the London 7imes, showing on the part of 
the advertiser some extraordinary ideas respect- 
ing horseflesh. “For sale, a four-wheeled cov- 
ered business horse and car.” “ Wanted, a pi- 
ano by a lady with modern legs,” has before 
now met the public eye. Can that lady have 
emigrated? There is a sttong suspicion that 
it is her hand which is seen in the charming 
composition: “A piano for sale by a lady who 


is about to proceed on a long voyage in a walnut 


case,”’ etc. 

What is the nationality of the author of this 
announcement, which was published in a Man- 
chester newspaper? “ A foreign gentleman could 
be received into the house of a gentleman who is 
desirous to learn English conversationally, and 
would have all home comforts.” Here is another: 
“ A vacancy occurs for a little girl in the family 
of a motherly lady requiring kind but firm treat- 
ment.” An advertiser in the London Standard 
evidently thinks a beast of burden may entertain 
an objection to carry a person of indifferent mor- 
al character when he writes: “ Wanted, a quiet 
pony for an invalid young gentleman that ‘has no 
vicious habits.” A nice child was described a 
short time ago in the Datly Telegraph: “ Want- 
ed, a nurse for an infant between twenty-five and 
thirty, a member of the Church of England and 
without followers.” An auctioneer, advertising 
in a Belfast paper, shows the possession of some 
curious notions of ornithology, when, in describ- 
ing a property for sale, he statese “The mount- 
ain is well stocked with hares, rabbits, and other 


That “Sth ’ strongly reminds one of the daily 
newspapers’ “tall but respectably dressed man” 
of the police courts. Such practices as painting 
and putting the hair in papers are not entirely 
unknown in this country, but they have scarcely 
as yet become ized family duties, except in 
the household of an advertiser in a London daily, 
who some time ago required “a house suitable 
for a small family that has been recently paper- 
ed and painted, and is in good order.” There 


are some strange sheep to be met with in the’ 


British colonies if a New Zealand settler meant 
what he wrote when he announced that he want- 
ed “an industrious man to take charge of three 
thousand sheep who can speak Spanish.” Were 


| it not that a young lady of linguistic attainments 


would be unlikely to hide her light under a bush- 
el, one might be disposed to conjecture that the 
docile animals had been pupils of a colonial gov- 
erness who lately announced that she “can do all 


kinds of sewing and embroidery except music.” 


Different commodities, we know, are often in- 
closed in one case, but it is seldom we see so in- 
congruous a mixture as that contemplated by the 
person who-“ wanted an ice chest to hold two hun- 
dred pounds of ice and a new harness.” A 
chemist advertises in his window, “ artificial eyes,” 
immediately beneath which, on the same placard, 
are the words, “Open all night.” 


‘ 


THE LITTLE COMFORTER. 
I wave a little \Comforter, 


When things go ng wi 
She never is the one to say, 
“If you had only been 
More careful and more sensible, 
This thing had been foreseen.” 
She blesses me, | 
Caresses me, 
And whispers, “ Never mind: 


To give me wise and good advice 
I have of friends a score; 
But then the trouble ever is, 
I knew it all before. 
And when one’s heart is full of care, 
One’s plans all in a mess, - 
The wisest reasoning, I think, 
Can’t make the trouble: less. 
. My Mamie’s way 
“ Is just to say, 
“Oh, papa, don’t be sad: 
To-morrow night: 
All will be right, 
- » And then we shall be glad.” 


Some think I have been much to blame; 
Some say, “I told you so”; ; 
And others sigh, “ What can’t be helped 
Must be endured, you know.” 
Of course, if trouble can be helped, 
Then crying is in vain; 
But when a wrong will not come right, 
_ Why should I not complain ? 
In Mamie’s eyes 
I’m always wise; 
She never thinks me wrong; 
= understood 
m always good— 
Good as the day is long. 


All day [ve kept a cheerful face, 
All day been on the strain; 
Now I may rest, or I may sigh, 
Or, if I like, complain. 
My daughter thinks as papa thinks, 
And in her loving sight 
I am a clever, prudent man, 
Who. has done all things right. 
Faith so complete, 
Oh, it is sweet, 
When neither wise nor strong; 
But Love stands best 
The better test 
Of Sorrow and of Wrong. 


Then come, my little Comforter, 
And climb upon my knee; 
You make the world seem possible 
When things go wrong with me. 
For you’ve the wisdom far beyond 
e reach of any sage, 

The loving, tender, hopeful trust 
That best can strengthen age. 
Say, “ Papa dear, 

Now don’t you fear: 
Before to-morrow night 

The cares you dread 

Will all have fied, 
And everything be right.” 


CHILL 


AtmaGpro, the companion, rival, and enemy of 
the Pizarros, first penetrated, in 1535, into Chili. 
He found the natives a fiercer, bolder race than 
the soft people of the Incas, and came back to 

rish in the. civil wars of Peru. Valdivia, the 
founder of the Chilian state, after a long and 
fierce resistance from the native tribes, was able 
only to plant a few fortified cities or colonies in 
their midst. Of all these tribes, the most famous 
are the Araucanians. They only of all the abo- 
rigines of America have produced heroes who 
have been sung by European poets in epic strains, 
and whose names have an im t place in his- 
tory. They only of all the American races have 
never lost their independence. Canpolisans, the 
theme of Ercilla and Calderon, nearly banished 
the Europeans from his native wilds, Lantaro, a 
young hero of eighteen, inflicted fierce retribution 
on his masters, and perished in battle. The fa- 
mous race still lingers among the mountains of 
Southern Chili, worships a single and triple deity, 
and is fading slowly before the vices rather than 
the arms of civilization.. 

Concepcion, a city founded to hold in check 
the haughty Araucanians, was often captured, 
and left desolate and streaming with blood. For 
nearly a hundred years the Spaniards vainly strove 
to conquer Chili. They succeeded at last in part 
by the valor of the poet-warrior Ercilla, whose 
farm is still shown flourishing with wheat and 
grain on the debatable ns and whose poem, 
“The Araucanians,” holds a high place in Span- 
ish letters. In 1641, after a war of ninety years, 

was made at last, Chili now embraced a 
narrow strip of territory between the Andes and 
the sea, the Chiloe Islands, Patagonia, and Tierra 
del Fuego, and a single Chilian colony is planted 
in the famous strait to assert its dominion. Yet 
the land of Chili is singularly fertile. The rav-. 
ages of its earthquakes are forgotten by its peo- 
ple. It produces great crops of the finest wheat ; 
its wines are strong and excellent. It has coal 
mines at Lebu and Lota, reaching deep beneath 
the ocean. Its railroads are growing in number ; 
its copper and other mines are rich and prosper- 
ous, and on the desert of Atacama, that separates 
it from Bolivia, its hardy people have worked with 
success those nitrate deposits that have led to the 


recent war. 
Chili under the rule lay almost uncul- 


the Spanish 
} tivated, and in the close of the last century its 


people numbered scarcely eighty thousand. It 
was among the first of the Spanish colonies to 
rebel against a foreign yoke. It drove back the 
armies from Peru. Its famous leaders, 0’ Hig- 
gins, Camera, San Martin, the naval offcer Blanco, 
and the daring Cochrane gave it freedom. It 
grew in strength. its population in 1835 was 
more than a million. An unhappy war begun 
with Peru ended in the capture of Lima by the 
fierce Chilians (1839), and the desperate battle 


| of Tungai (March 20) closed with the disastrous 


defeat of Bolivia and Peru, and Chili gave a Presi- 
dent to the Peruvians. 
singularly prosperous. Its population has in- 
creased to over two millions. Its capital, Santi- 
ago, is a fine city of more than one hundred and 
sixty thousand people. Its port, Valparaiso, is 
a centre of trade. Chili has excellent schools, 
a liberal government, a reactionary or clerical 
party that has no love for schools or colleges, a 
progressive party that has made the country what 
itis, The rich soil invites immigration, and some 
of the fairest wheat lands of the world are to be 
found on the southern slopes of the Chilian Andes. 

The desert of Atacama bounds Chili on the 
north. It is treeless, rainless. The water used 
is distilled in large tanks. Its climate is hot and 
suffocating. But the desert and the interior 
mountains abound in deposits of nitrates and sil- 
ver; the industrious Chilians worked the mines. 
An unhappy dispute has ripened into war, and 
once more, as in 1839, the fierce people of Chili 
have invaded the feeble North, captured Lima, 
and hold in their hands the fate of Bolivia and 
Peru. It would have been happy for the cause 
of freedom had the angry nations settled their 
dispute by arbitration. But the fratricidal war 
broke out in 1879, the Chilian squadron captured 
the famous Peruvian ram Huwascar, after a long 
contest between two iron-clads—the first en- 
counter of these fearful offspring of the Monitor 
and the Merrimac. The Chilian iron-clad, the 
Cochrane, received little damage. The Huascar 
was torn to pieces by her shot. Her turret and 
her brave commander, Graw, were blown inte the 
air together. The horrible victory gave Chili the 
command of the seas. Her fleets and army moved 
up the shore. They seized the disputed desert ; 
they defeated the superior forces of Bolivia and 
Peru; they have reduced the rival republics to a 
condition of degradation and distress, from which 


}| they should labor to raise them with the magna- 


nimity of freemen. 


Such are the fearful lessons of war. Yet we 
may trust that all the victories of peace may still 


await the Chilians. Their country is fertile ; the 
climate of the South cool and inviting. A vast 
region lies open to immigration ; the spirit of the 
people is bold and free. With the return of 
peace and a generous policy, Chili may easily 
double or treble its population, and form a new 
centre of human progress. 
Lawrence. 


THE -BOMBARDMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA, 


THe Egyptian question has entered on a new 
phase. Alexandria has been bombarded, and 
while we are writing, the news is flashed here that 
the greater part of the picturesque mongrel city is 
in flames. Modern Alexandria extends over the 
island of Pharos and the isthmus which now con- 
nects that first of light-houses with the mainland. 
The view of the city from the sea is not impos- 
ing, the land is low, and the first object descried 
on entering is the lonely Corinthian column which 
we call Pompey’s Pillar. The most prominent 
buildings in the harbor are, or rather were, the 
Palace and Harem of the Khedive at Ras-el-Tin, 


“the peninsula of figs,” which stand among ter- | 


raced gardens and clumps of lofty palms, and 
command an enchanting view of the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean and of the city across the 
harbor. 
the shore had been studded with earth-works 
thrown up by the orders of Arast Pasha, the 
leader of the revolt, or of the national party. 
These works were of considerable size and’ 
strength, and were mounted with guns of large 
calibre and long range. Remonstances against 
the erection of forts evidently intended to com- 
mand vessels lying in the harbor were sent to the 
Pasha by the English admiral, whose fleet was 


‘anchored in the harbor. 


Promises to cease working on the forts were 
made, and it need scarcely be added were imme- 
diately broken. A demand was then made for 
the complete evacuation and surrender of the forts. 


This ultimatum was sent in on Monday, and on - 


Tuesday, July 11, the British fleet took up its po- 
sition and opened fire. The time between the de- 
livery of Admiral Sryrmour’s note and sunset on 
Monday was occupied by a general movement of 
all ships in the harbor. The crowd of merchant 
steam-ships—French, English, Austrian, and Ital- 
ian—got up steam, and made their way to the out- 
er harbor, while the squadrons of men-of-war be- 
longing to the leading nations of Europe slowly 
withdrew in a stately procession, saluting as they. 
passed the flag of Admiral Szymovr. Our own 


little. squadron, the Lancaster and Quinnebaug, — 


also retired, and as it passed the British flag-ship, 
their band played “ Hail, Columbia” ; ours, “‘ God 
save the Queen.” The night must have been one 
of terror and affright in the city, especially to 
those Christians who remained behind in the 
midst of a fanatical and excited crowd, whose 
taste for blood had been sharpened by the mas- 


sacres of some weeks ago. On Tuesday morning . 


the sun rose brightly, and lit up the white walls 
of the palaces and the tapering minarets. At 
seven o’clock a heavy boom came over the water ; 
the first gun had been fired. 

The action then became general. . The iron- 
clads Superb, Sultan, and Alexandra attacked-and 
destroyed Fort Pharos and the light-house bat- 
teries which command one of the channels to the 


Its later history has been — 


Within the last few weeks the circle of — 
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That climbs n my _ 
And makes the d geem possible 5 
To-morrow night 
All will be right, 
My papa, good and kind.” i 
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= as usual after a heavy can- 

ern, Gondor, Beacon, i ‘ the re-occupation of the aban- 

Decoy, and Cyjidattacked ‘doned forts. The Egyptians 

the Marabout batteries at the meanwhile wens seeking to 


entrance to the harbor. Fort gain time by sending out flags 
of truce, in reply to which the’ 
Admiral stated that the troops 
which the Egyptians had con- would he permitted 16 evac. 
defended. Four heavy a honors of war, drums beat- 
runs especially were serv 
skillfully, and gave the ree 
British great annoyance with These 
their well-directed conical * terms not being accepted 
shot, whose peculiar shriek the 
could be distinguished over Thursday. Meanwhile the 
all the roar of the fight. With Al 
the fire of four iron-clads con- blaz 
centratedgupon them, with the Pilece 
forts crumbling ih ruins all Renal 
aroeed them, the Eg agers in the heart of the town an- 
runners—negroes from the 
up their fire other 
blown fro tlhe guns by left piunderers alone 
.ers of shell and shrapnel. 
When the fort was slienced, Parse Thursday morning flags 
i a small party of sailors was of truce were still seen flying 
landed, who rendered the on some of the forts and the 
guns unserviceable by burst- P alace. No move- 
ing them with gun-cotton. At | agg troops was em 
half past ten the Khedive’s ‘ e Hames were ascending 
Palace took fire. This ex- rom widely different quar- 
tensive structure, placed on ters, and were rapidly extend- 
the site where once stood the ing. A reconnoitring party 
Bruchion or Light-house Pal- was sent ashore, and they 
ace of the ProteMirs, was re- found the streets deserted 
garded by the Arab populace and silent, save for the roar 
as impregnable and sacred and crackle of the flames. A 
from assault. It had been small body of one hundred 
surrounded: by numerous Europeans fought their way 
forts, and of course suffered down to the beach. They had 
from the fire directed at been besieged all night in the 
them. : Ottoman Bank. The town 
The accounts we have. re- had been fired by released 
ceived of the action are as convicts. The whole Euro- 
yet desultory. The day was pean quarter was destroyed, 
so still that a dense and im- and every Christian who fell 
penetrable wall of smoke hid | into the hands of the mob 
the city from the ships and murdered, with frightful cru- 
the ships from the city. The elty, or flung, yet living, into 
bombardment was practically the burning houses. It is 
>. over early in the afternoon, probable that no European is 
> none of the forts replying to now alive in the city, as the 
_the British fire. Two forts massacre was as general as 
had been blown up,.one of it was ruthless. The whole 
them, a new one, only com- Egyptian army had been with- 
pleted a week ago. The loss drawn on Wednesday while 
of the English is given at the flag. of truce was flying, 
five killed and twenty-seven and is now in full retreat to 
wounded; that of the Egyp- the interior, and Arabi Pasha 
tians is not known. The at- may offer a stout resistance 
tack was to have been re- to any advance, now that his 
newed on Wednesday, but == = army has been augmented by 
was prevented by the wea- | ; the whole male population of 
ther, the wind having risen, * RIOTING IN THE STREETS OF ALEXANDRIA. the city. 
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THE WINES OF BURGUNDY. | 
Dison lies in the very midst of the wine-growing 


district of Burgundy. Around and about her lie 


the famous vineyards whence come the rare wines 
that epicures and gourmets contend for, being only 
too frequently imposed-epon with base and abom- 
inable imitations. These t plantations of 
vines lie on ranges of low hills, and extend for 
miles and miles, until the traveller begins to won- 
der, long before he reaches the town, upon what 
do the inhabitants live, and is their only suste- 
nance the red juice of the grape. Certainly it 


makes up a large part of their food, for men, 


women, and children drink it. Everywhere the 
glowing crimson fluid is seen in casks and pitchers, 
and frequently one can not pick one’s way along 
a street or court without encountering a wilder- 
ness of empty bottles. ; 

Dijon is a picturesque and ancient town, contain- 
ing a fair proportion of time-honored and interest- 
ing buildings. The first view of it is peculiarly 
agreeable, for it bursts upon one when, after a long 
ascent of the valley of the Suzon, a kind of table- 
landis reached. The Jura faintly bounds the hori- 
zon, and the city lies outspread on the plain below. 
The great fortress-like masses of the churches, 
standing out boldly from the buildings of the town, 
mark themselves in the landscape. If the rail- 
way train had been only good enough to stop a 
few moments, we couid have picked out the sights 
that we knew we ought to see. In fact, we have 
been long enough on the Continent to conclude 
that the sagacious individual who first discovered 
that “distance lends enchantment to the view” 
probably picked up the idea travelling in Europe. 

If we could have gazed upon them from that 
elevation, and never have descended into the town, 
we might have kept up our romance in regard 
to the Fléche de St. Bénigne and the palace of the 
Princes of Condé forever and forever. A close 
inspection of Dijon soon showed us that this cele- 
brated spire is merely a wooden tower, and pos- 
sesses no beauty whatever except its remarkable 
height and the fact that it completes the effect of 
the edifice; while as to the palace, the extraordi- 
nary habit the French government has of turning 
its ancient and remarkable monuments into bar- 
racks soon despoils them of their charm. 

Qur arrival in Dijon took place on Saturday 
night, and on Sunday we started out yalorously 
with the idea of going tochurch. It had not oc- 
curred to our unsophisticated minds that we pro- 
bably were not in a place where it would be pos- 


sible to adhere strictly to the religious habits of: 
We soon discovered that of 


our early youth. 
churches there was no lack, though one cut aft- 


er the pattern we were accustomed to in Ameri-_ 


ca would have been difficult to find. Dijon, like 
the rest of France, formed the opinion some time 
ago that it had an overplus of churches. Ac- 
cordingly it transformed a number of them into 
stables, coach-houses, warehouses, and other com- 
monplace and needful institutions. Among those 
that remain, that of Notre Dame is undoubtedly 
the most interesting. Here is the great clock of 
Jacques Marques which excited the cupidity of 
Philippe le Hardi at Courtrai. He thought it so 
curious that he must have it. We thought it pro- 
bably so curious that we would like to see it. 
Accordingly, diverted from our first intention, we 
went to Notre Dame. Let not the stranger in 
Europe suppose that to see a thing it is only ne- 


cessary to go where it is. Between us and the. 


great clock there was a wooden partition, behind 
which repairs are supposed to be going on. On 
inquiry we found that they had been supposed to 
be going on for fifteen years. In vain we inter- 
viewed the sacristan. The clock was not visible. 
The great bells which for centuries were struck 


by two hammer-men called Jacquemars, a corrup- 


tion of the name of the maker, were deposited un- 
der the church in a locality so mysterious and re- 
mote that we did not think it wise to follow. 
In fact our visit to the Notre Dame at Dijon was 
mainly rewarded by the sight of the beadle—suisse 
is the name he goes by here. This individua] was 
magnificent, resplendent. Attired in brillant scar- 
let, and covered with silver-lace, a cocked hat on 
his head, and a long staff in‘his hand with which 
he ushered people about, and prodded sthall boys, 
he was a sight worthy of no small exertion to see. 
While the mass was being celebrated, and the as- 
seinbled multitude engaged in their devotions, we 
were furtively eying that beadle. Among the 
crowd of humble worshippers, care-worn men, 
humbly dressed women, and ragged children, he 
-made such a gorgeous, glittering, incongruous 
figure. 

In our native land the second great event of 
the day after the morning’s church-going is din- 
ner. In France there are innumerable other diver- 
sions, but fortune favored us with an invitation 
from one of the great wine-dealers of Dijon, and 
with a keen longing for a chance at some of the 
famous brands of Burgundy we presented our- 
selves at his door.. Not only were we gratified, 
but mine host knew well the commodity in which 
he dealt, and with each sample of some rare old 
vintage came the history of its growth and manu- 
facture. Of all the wine-producing districts here- 
abouts the most celebrated is the Cote d’Or. - Hill 
or slope of gold is an admirable name for it, for 
hence comes the best and most delicious Burgun- 
dy, the most perfect of all red wines. Entirely 
ready were we to agree that it combined all the 
qualities necessary to vinous perfection. ‘ Even 
Our unaccustomed palates could detect the supe- 
rior peculiar excellence of the flavor, and our noses 
acknowledged the rare delicacy of the bouquet. 
It was surprising to learn that the quality of the 
wine depends not in any way upon the care be- 
Stowed in cultivation, but simply upon some un- 
known qualities of the soil, which develop them- 
Selves only in particular places, and occasionally 
only within narrow strips of the same vineyard. 
The best wines of Burgundy are in fact produced 
with less care and attention than inferior wines 
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THE END OF THE MASQUERADE—AND THE BRITISH LION IS GOING _FOR HIS SHARE. 
ful—by jingo, it is; too—to be obliged—you know—to use force against 


LORD GRANVILLE (Foreign Secretary). “It is pain 


the weak—you know—you know.” 


- in other districts ; &nd so delicate are they that 


two of the first growth can not be mixed with- 
out a deterioration in the flavor. 

The manner in which even the best and most 
celebrated wines of the Cote d’Or are made seems 
sufficiently rude and primitive. In general, the 
grapes are trodden before they are thrown into 
the vat. A portion of the stalks is then taken 
out, and the must is suffered to ferment. The 


-operation of gathering the grapes is performed 


in the hottest sunshine. The fermentation in the 


vats, which are usually left uncovered, lasts from’ 


thirty to fifty hours, if the weather is hot, and 
from three to twelve days if it be cold, for the best 
class of red wines. For the white wines a longer 
time is required. At the end of this period the 
wine is drawn off in smaller vats. The succeed- 
ing operations consist of a racking in the month 
of March following the vintage, and a second rack- 
ing in September, repeated every six months for 
the red wines. The casks are kept exactly filled, 
and the winé is fined. Opinions differ as to the 
time when the wines should be bottled. Certain 


wine-growers maintain that they should be bot- 


tled at the end of fifteen morths, while others 
contend for a delay of three or four years. The 
finest wines of Burgundy will not keep more than 
twelve or fifteen years. After that time they soon 


begin to deteriorate.” We were also told that these 


famous wines could not travel. They are said to 


suffer injury from even so short a journey as that 


across the Channel to England. 
The favorite wine of Napoleon I. was Chamber- 


‘tin. It was too bad to do the memory of the great 


Bonaparte such despite, but we each drank a glass 
of it to the health of the French republic and our 
own. There is a proverb to the effect that a bot- 
tle of Chambertin, a ragout a la Sardanapale, and 
a good lady talker are the three best companions 
one can have at table. We missed the ragout, 
but had excellent substitutes, and the other two 
conditions were entirely fulfilled. It is said that 
the best Chambertin. never passes out of France. 
There is an effervescing Chambertin, a wine infe- 
rior to good champagne. It wants, moreover, the 
delicate bouquet of the latter, by the absence of 
which it is said to be easily detected. The French 
complain of its having too much strength, but this 
is a fault that would only commend it in England 
and America. In spirit it is perhaps a little above 
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the average champagne. It is an admission 
Which we would have died before making, but 
without previous instruction we two wanderers 
would never have been able to tell the difference. 

The plan pursued by our host was precisely 
that attributed to the feast-givers of Galilee. He 
gave us the good wine first, and then, although we 
distinctly decline to admit that we had well drank, 
he gave us that which was worse. The best Bur- 
gundies are caHed- by their producers-/es tetes du 
cuvées, an expression which seems to defy trans- 
lation. The next are called the first cuvées vins 
de primeur, which is equally untranslatable. 


They approximate very closely to the first class 


in quality, except that their perfume is not quite 
so high. Good wines, les bonnes cuvées, which are 
grown on a soil less favorable than the foregoing, 
are in an aspect inferior, and fairly rank third 
in quality. Then come /es cuvées rondes, having 
the same color as the others, and equal their 
strength, but wanting their full fineness and bou- 
quet. Next they distinguish the second and third 
cuvées, the color of which is often weak to the pre- 
ceding growths. They are deficient in spirit, and 
destitute of fineness and flavor. These last three 
classes of the wines of Burgundy come from the 
same species of vine as the first two, but the 
soil is inferior or the aspect not so good, being 


’ perhaps more humid, or less exposed to the sun. 


Their abundance compensates the producer for 
their inferiority. White wines do not keep as 
well as the red, not even those of the first quali- 
ty. The latter arrive at perfection after they are 
three or four years’ old, but frequently become 
thick as they acquire a greater age. Wines, like 
human beings, are subject to diseases. The 
Champgachot is .sometimes attacked with a 
strange malady. In spite of racking and all 
the care that can be taken, it will sometimes be- 
come loaded in the spring with a cloudiness which 
changes its taste and color, In this condition the 
producer is careful not to disturb it, and it will soon 
work itself clear. Like humanity, again, it is fre- 
quently better than ever after an attack of this 
kind, and the producers are glad rather than oth- 
erwise at seeing the first symptoms of the dis- 
ease appear. The wines of Burgundy are gener- 
ally dearest during the years when their quality 
is the worst. This bas given rise to the proverb, 
among the producers, of vin vert, vin cher—“ tart 
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wine, dear wine.” The reason is very simple: 
a year of abundant production is naturaily one 
which gives a good quality of wine, the vines 
being in a healthy condition, and producing the 
largest and finest grapes. 

The most remarkable thing about the wine- 
drinking of France is that it appears not to lead 
in the least toward- intemperance. In fact; it is 
the habit of Frenchmen to sneer at the tastes of 
Americans and English, maintaining that they 
want their wine adulterated with brandy, and 
prefer heavy intoxicating fluids to those of a 
rare and delicate flavor. There can be no doubt 
that the wines of France are exceedingly pleasant 
to the palate, and it seems impossible that they 
should ever be deleterious to the health. Taken 


in moderate quantities, as is apparently the habit * 


of the French, they cheer and exhilarate without. 
overexciting the stomach or confusing the brain. 


A STALE JOKE. 


Mr. Oscar WiLpE has announced a morning 


lecture at Newport, which is, we believe, his fare- . 


well appearance in this part of the world. The 
American pilgrimage of this young gentleman 
has been a huge and prolonged joke, all except 
the dollars he is reported to have collected, which 
are serious, and, we believe, authentic. The joke 
has become a trifle stale, but the dollars may 
wear longer. 

The remarkable thing about the tour which is 
now ended is that it is almost, if.not quite, the 
only commercial success ever made by a traveller 
solely upon the strength of the notoriety he had 
acquired in his own country as a butt. Sir An- 
drew Ague-cheek had a local reputation of the 
same kind as that of Mr. Oscar Wilde, but it nev- 
er occurred to that simple knight to make use of 
it upon the Illyrian lecture platform. But Mr. 
Oscar Wilde rather resembles Malvolio than Sir 
Andrew. _Heshas put himself into the trick of 
singularity. He has come to us in yellow stock- 
ings and most abominably cross-gartered, but the 
long hair and the knee-breeches have been as 


_evidently advertising “ dodges” as the strange gar- - 


ments in which men a themselves who blazon 
the merits of tradesmen along Broadway or sell. 
dentifrices out of carts in country| villages. Un-+ 
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fortunately there is nothing in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
dentifrice.° The trappings of his profession as 
a charlatan are all there is to see. He can not 
possibly imagine that it is his poetry that has 
attracted people to see him. He has written 
one good poem, though by no means a great one 
— Ave, Imperatrix,” and he has produced con- 
siderable quantities of very middling, feeble, and 
imjtative verse, which recalls Shelley’s descrip- 
‘tion of Echo as “the shadow of all sounds.” 


* But such persons as have bought and read his 


verses have been induced to do so by his special 
reputation. As little can he imagine that the 
miners of Leadville and the trades-people of IIli- 
nois have sat at his feet to learn esthetics ; they 
are entirely incurious ; and such of his hearers as 
had any curiosity upon the subject were perfect- 
ly aware that he could teach them nothing about 
it. His “lecture” was almost as silly as his pre- 
posterous letter about Mr. Higginson, and was as 
purely an excuse to enable people to look at the 
lecturer as would: have been the “lecture” which 
Guiteau would assuredly have prepared if he had 
cheated the gallows. 9: 
Mr. Oscar Wilde owes his success as a lecturer 
entirely to his appreciation of the commercial 
value of his position as a butt, and his acqui- 
escence in that position. By consenting to make 
a fool of himself in public-for an hour a day, he 
has acquired what may fairly be called an im- 
modest competency, which he ought in honesty to 
divide with his creator, Mr. Du Maurier. It was 
“not a very elevated form of curiosity which took 
people to his lectures ; but it was a rather more 
respectable sentiment than that which led some 
persons to do him social honor. 


CHINESE BABIES. 


Let us suppose that the solemn bath appoint- 
ed for the third day is over, which would seem 


to be almost a Chinese baptism, and the mother © 


to be convalescent. If the offspring be a girl, 
there will probably be no rejoicing ; but if a boy, 


. the mother will go in state to the temple fre- 


quented by her family and offer thanks to Tien 
How, the Queen of Heaven. The only time it was 
our fortune while in China to see a native lady of 
any standing was on such an occasion. <A wife 
of Howqua, the son of the celebrated Hong mer- 
chant, had gone to the temple of Honam to re- 
turn thanks for the birth of a son. The shrine 
in the temple which she was visiting had been 
founded by the elder Howqua in honor:of his an- 
cestors ; it was a lofty hall, with roof open to the 


beams, closed in the rear and at the sides, but in } 


front opening with richly carved doors on a raised 
terrace surrounded by a stone balustrade, and over- 
looking a square turfed inclosure containing two 
or three fine specimens of the Chinese banyan, or 
Ficus religiosa, and a pond of water covered with 
the broad green leaves and rose-tipped flowers of 


the lotus, the sacred plant of Buddha, who is oft- | 


en represented as seated on its open flower. 
Crossing this pond and skirting it were a bridge 
and gallery of massive stone carving correspond- 
ing with the balustrades, and communicating with 
the terrace. On the opposite side of the gallery 
was seen the reag of another shrine, colored of a 
deep vermilion like the one in front, with its high 
arched roof sweeping down like the curved out- 
line of a Tatar tent (from which the Chinese style 
of architecture is supposed to be borrowed), and 
adorned with dragons, birds, and dolphins in 
glazed pottery of the brightest colors. Down 
either side stretched a line of gloomy cloisters 
communicating with the rest of the building. At 
one end of the terrace were two or three small 
tables arranged with viands placed upon them, 
and surrounded by a considerable party of Chi- 
nese, among whom we noticed several females 
standing, evidently in attendance upon some lady, 
as in China the servants are almost invariably of 
the other sex. Knowing the‘’scruples of the Chi- 
hese against admitting foreigners into the pre- 
sence of the female members of their families, 
we turned back, and were on the point of leaving 
that part of the temple, no little disappointed at 
being unable to see the whole of the building, 
when two members of the group, one of whom 
was a son of Howqua, came forward and request- 
ed us, if we wished, to continue our examination. 
We did so, ~The shrine at which the ceremony 
was going on had been decked with flowers, whilst 
on the long counter-like altar in front of the fig- 


> ure of the goddess, between the jars of porcelain 


and bronze half filled with sandal-wood ashes in 

_ which sticks of incense were burning, and upon 

two square pedestals in front of the altar, were 
piled up pyramids of fruits and sweetmeats. 

On either side of these pedestals were two of 

smaller size, on each of which was placed a book 

apparently of religious service, and by its side a 


small wand and a hollow, red, kidney-shaped | 


gourd, which when struck gave a hollow and not 
unmusical sound, each blow upon it marking the 
repetition ofa prayer. These, as it were, formed 
the lecterns of the officiating priests, and between 
them, facing the central vase on the high altar, 
was placed a cushion and a mat on which the 
fair devotee might kneel and perform the kotou, 
or ceremony of kneeling and touching the ground 
with the head at certain periods during the serv- 
ice. At either side of the central door of the 
shrine stood a large bronze vase heaped with sil- 
vered paper formed into boxes about the size and 
shape of steel-pen boxes, and emblematical of 
bars of Sycee silver, which is burned at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony as an offering to the 
Queen of Heaven. 

On passing out of the shrine, still accompanied 
by the two Chinese who had joined us, we passed 
near the banqueting party, when the lady rose, 
supported by two-of her servants, and, crossing 
her hands, saluted us in the Chinese fashion. Of 

her beauty I can say nothing; neither my com- 
panion nor myself could remember anything save 
@ face painted d da Chinoise, and hair tied up in 
the usual tea-pot form, dresscd with magnificent 


| 


pearls, jade ornaments, and natural flowers. The 
golden lilies,as the inhabitants of the Flowery 
Kingdom call the crippled feet of the higher 
classes of. their women, and the splendidly em- 
broidered robes, attracted our attention far more 
than the eyes and features, which doubtless ought 
to have been our only consideration. 

It is after this festival—not always, of course, 
celebrated with the magnificence we have de- 
scribed—that the relatives of the child present 
it either with plate, or bangles of silver or gold, 
on which are inscribed the characters signifying 
long life, honor, and felicity. It is also at this 
period that it receives its ‘milk name,” or the 
pet name by which it is known in its family, the 
name by which it is known to others being only 
given to it at the completion of its fourth year, 
when its education js supposed to commence. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PEOSPHATE. 


LEMONADE. 
Dr. C. C. Ormetrap, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “I use 
several bottles in my family annually; as ‘lemonade’ 
I prize it highly.”—{Adv.) 


THE UTMOST CARE IN SELECTING FOODS 
For infants and invalids should be exercised. Fore- 
most stand the Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food and Condensed 
Milk.—[Adv.] 


LD IMPORTED LIQUORS, 
Absolutely pure, are united in Hub Punch. Sold by 
grocers and wine merchants.—[Adv.] 


Parker's Ginger Tonic sleep and men- 
tal and bodily strength to children and adults.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaktast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhag been removed. Ithas three 
times rhe strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. Jt is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Rm, admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO. Dorchester, Mass, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electro used in the Advertising Columns of 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, and vouy People 
prior to January Ist, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed by August ist of this year. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
15c. box “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


2 


(Write for Price-List, Form 11: mention this publication.) 
An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION SEWING-MACHINE,” 
Embodies Entirely New putaaioion and Methods of 
rewing mec sm. . 

Runs with one-th the Power of the lightest 

running machine of other mak 


es. 
By means of our Automatic Device, Numerical Stitch © 


Indicator, etc., makes from a single la seam 
stronger and more beautiful than by 
any combination of two threads. 

Ladies careful of Health and appreciating 
the Best will now have no other. 
Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 

Write for our New Pricr-List, Form 


| 11, just issued, and full of interest to all owning or 


using a sewing-machine. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 
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MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY 


And Kindred Subjects for the Regular Army, 
Volunteers, and Militia of the United States. 
Being a thorough Compilation of Rules, Regu- 
lations, and Principles, collected from the Most 
Authentic Sources. By James Reaay, First- 
Lieutenant and R. Q. M. 9th Infantry. 32mo, 
Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. oo 


Gen. Sherman says: “I am satisfied this work of 
Lient. Regan has merit, and that its publication for 
general circulation will resultin good to the service.’’ 

In the publication of his little Manual of Guard 
Duty, Lieut. Regan recognizes, and to a large extent 
meets, a want felt by nearly all classes in the army. 
He presents in an intelligible form much needed in- 
struction upon this important subject. — Army and 
Navy Journal. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&B™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Send $1, $2, $8,.or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, _ up elegant- 
ly and strictly pare, suit- 


able for a. Refers to all Chicago. Address C, F. 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS'® 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT 


of a LETTER from 
a MEDICAL GEN- 
TLEMAN at Mad- 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


A NEW VOLUME 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, 


GRAY. By Epmunp W. Goss. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. Zhe Latest Issue in English Men 
of Letters. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mor.iry. The following volumes are now ready: 


By F. W. H. Myers.—Looxr. By 

Thomas Fowler. — Byron. By John Nichol. — 
Jounson. By Leslie yg ee By J.C. 
Morison.—Sootrr. By R. H. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Gonnpsmirh. By William Black.— 
Homer. By Professor Huxley.—Deroz. By Will- 
iam Minto.—Bugns. By Principal Shairp.—Srrn- 
By Dean Charch.—Tuackrray. By Au- 
thony Trollope.—Borxr. By John Morley. —Mit- 
ron. By Mark Pattison.—Hawrnorne. By Henry 
James, Jr.—Soutuky. By Edward Dowden.—Bon- 
yan. By James Anthony Fronde.—Cnavoer. By 
Adolphus William Ward.—Cowrerr. By Goldwin 
Smith.—Porr. By Leslie By 
George Saintsbury.—Lanvor. By Sidney Colvin.— 
Dr Quinory. By David Masson.—Lamps. By Alfred 
Ainger.—Brntiry. By R.C.Jebb.—Dickrns. B 
Adolphus William Ward.—Gray. By Edmund W. 
Gosse. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 


Worpswonrtil. 


sz A selection of any 7 volumes sent on receipt of 
$5 00; or, 15 volumes for $10 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S2#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Gro. WRIGHT. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


H. A. Ditson. 


FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


We make a specialty, having in stock all the latest and best articles used in the game. Our 
model Rackets are pronounced superior to all others. 


What the champion players say: 


I am highly pleased with your new Racket, the “Special,” and I have no hesitation in saying 


that I have never been better suited. 


I amg potter satisfied with your new “ Special ” 


RicuarD D. Sears. 
Racket than with any other I have used: 
James Dwiauir. 


Send for Price-L ist. 


580 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘The Fish that 


The Fish catch them 
selves by **Snap 
Judgement. 
how it gathers them in, 


~ A GRAB 


Its real fun to watch 


Successful Fishing Re- 
duced to a Certainty. 


THE 


EAGLE'S CLAW! 


Catches more fish, with legs bait, and in less 
time than the most skillful fisherman can with 
asingie hook. Catches all kinds of Anjie 
thais, Fowils, Eels, Crabs, 
files and all fish that bite at bait. 

evice for catching fish and game we ever 
sa 


HIO FARMER. Highly recommended 
by the Tur¥F, FIELD AND FarRM, and the Prac- 
TICAL FARMER. No. j, for ailordinary fishing, 
the Ladies’ Favorite, by mail, 35 Cents. 
Four for $1.00. No. 2 for large Fish 
Rabbits, Foxes, Woodchucks, 
} inks, etc. y mail, 50 cents. 

Three forS{ Make change with post- 
we RED and send bills for larger amounts. 
Street; N ING 0. 
nore Street, ew Yo 


n paper when you 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFINC, 
Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire Proof Coatings, &c. 
Senp vor Descairrivs 
H.W.JOHNS M'F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
| A M A . A laxative and refreshing 
bile, headache, hemorrhoidé, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Fruit Lozenge 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
‘Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 


for Constipation, 
de la Faculté de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY. 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Samples free. LJAMBE & CO. 
Successors to G. A. Haurez & Buo., Cleveland, O. 


| PAYS to sell our Printing Stamrs. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—<A few select advertisements will be accepted for the back part of the Magazine at the fol- 


lowing rates: 


First or last page of advertisement sheet.............. ......$500 00 | An inside page of advertisement sheet.............-.0-0006: €250 00 

One-half of such page when whole page is not taken....... One-half Of Guch 150 00 

Smaller cards on an inside page, per line.............. itvaey % $2 00 


Copy must be received six weeks in advance of date of publication: thus, for March MaGazine copy must be not later than January 15. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY: Per line, each insertion, Inside, $1 50; Outside, $2 00. 
HARPER’S BAZAR: Per line, each insertion, $1 00. 
-HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE: Per line, each insertion, Inside Cover Pages, 40 cents; Outside, 4th Cover Page, 50 cents. 


Special Reading Notices in Wrex.y or Bazar, $2 00 per line. 


Week closes Friday at 9 A.M. 


Bazar closes Saturday at 9 A.M. 


Average, eight words to a line; twelve lines to an inch. 


Youne Prorre closes Wednesday at 9 A.M. 
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BE. A. MORRISON, 

893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 

LACES, 
LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 


DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See “‘ Medical Press,” “Lancet,” 
* British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. This caution is necessa 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


“4 LITERARY EVENT.” 


ANNE. 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. ~ 


It proves the author’s right to stand withont ques- 
tion at the head of American women novelists.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

A strong, fresh, vigorous story, American in scene, 
people, and tone. * * * Few novels contain more 
striking incidents.—Loutasville Courier-Journal, 

A rich contribution to American fiction.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N. Y. 

The publication of a book like Miss Woolson’s 
“Anne” is really a literary event. * * * The plot is 
carefully studied, and is worked out with an honest 
patience and a conscientious faithfulness in details 
which merit the name of genins.— Dial, Chicago. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller, 


A very vigorous story. * * * Anne is very well - 


drawn, and is an attractive study. Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 
A book which has excited more interest and expec- 
_ tation during its appearance in serial form than any 
American novel published fur years. * * * “Anne” is 
a work of real power; its characters are painted with 
a master hand; its literary style calls for the warm- 
, est praise; and the story has pre-eminently that 
sympathetic quality which is the chief charm of what 
may be called the novel of domestic life.—Saturda 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 
“Anne” has produced a very marked impression— 
more 80, indeed, than any other recent work of fiction. 
*** It certainly is a delightful and refreshing novel. 
—Albany Journal. 


A delightful novel of American life. * * * It is a work | 
that will add greatly to the reputation of its already- 


popular authoress.—Portland Transcript: 
A charming domestic story, interesting in plot and 
incident, and fresh in the telling.—St. Louis Republican. 
o take up this volume is to hold it until every page 
has been read. The interest is kept up without in- 
termission from beginning to end, for new complica- 
tions and developments arise so constantly that the 
reader is kept on the qui vive.—Pitisburgh Telegraph. 
It is one of the strongest and most perfectly finished 
American novels ever written. The style is vigorous 
and direct, the characters definite and individual, the 
plot sufficiently exciting, and the aétion never tame 
nor dull.—_New England Farmer, Boston. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PREPARATORY, SCHOOL, 


to take the highest rank at Yale. For circulars 
address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


Harper's European Guide-Boo 


By W. Pemsroxe Ferree. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 


and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sictly and Malta, 
Ezypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol; Denmark, Norway, 


an Russia, Spain, United States, and Can- 
ada, 


oc” Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt 
| “Three Dolla, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A WEEE. day at home easily made. Cost! 
$12 Outfit free. Address & Oa, Maine 
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THE LATEST NEWS FROM THE TUB OF WAR AT ALEXANDRIA. 
U.S. N. “Mighty lucky that we got off, or we should have smashed everything and every- 


body in no time.” 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


This house has been modernized and enlarged to three times its original capacity, and is now 


Gas and electric bells have been added. ‘The house may now 


be considered, what it truly is, the leading hotel at Lake George. Six hours from New York by train. 
All inquiries addressed to the proprietor will receive prompt attention. ~ 


E. L. SEELYE, Proprietor, Lake George, N. Y. 


The Best Books at 


the Lowest Prices. 


HURPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


Attention is invited. to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the 
greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. | 


READING AND SPELLING. 


Harper’s United States First Reader ........... 
Second Reader ......... 


Fourth Reader ........ 
Fifth Reader ..... 


4“ 
“ 
4é “ 


Sixth Reader. ... 
Harrington’s Graded Spelling-Book ..... 
“ 


* 


Harper’s Introductory Geography .......... ‘ 

ARITHMETIC. | 

Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic ........ | 156“ 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Swinton’s Language Primer........ -. 
“ 


English Grammar......... 


Grammar and Composi 


School Composition ............. 


| HISTORY. 
Scott’s Larger History of the United 


“Smaller History of the United States... .. 


eseee 


Reta Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


the United States. 


Sprcral. Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. i 

ExcHaNGe Prices are the prices at which a first supply of the books will be sold in exchange 
for an equal number of corresponding old books in use. Haxchange prices are subject to a discount 
of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. If there is no exchange for 


old books, a first supply will be sold at the special pri 
Besides the above, Harper & Broruers pu 


ces, 
blish a full list of books for High Schools and 


Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 
Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 
White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Bulls, 224, $10.00 
wet. Pool, 2%, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 sct. 
Chécks, 134 inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New York. tablished 1855. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


1 course, TWO YEARS; shorter tage one year. 


Ful 
Both the English and Delsarte systems o ture: 
CALISTH Cs. be or cata- 
ly to R. ncipal, 
ha 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


¢ $90 ber at home. Samples worth 


MIUSI & SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
BRANCHES, LANGUAGES, 
ARTS, ELOCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Franklin Square, New York. 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
HIM SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 
IN THE HEART OF BOSTON. 
RARE ADVANTAGES,LOW RA 
END FOR CIRCULAR. E.TOURJEE. 
Lady Agents Jit selling Queen’ Clty 


INDIGO BLUE. 


D. 8.WILTBERGER, 


233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


and Merphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1000 ts cured 
in all parts. Dr. Marah, Quincy, Mich. 


Srinson & Co., Portland, 


7 HANDSOME CHROMO CARDS, New & Artistic 
s,name on,fm case Acknowledged best 
Album of Samples 25c. F, W.Austim, Fair Haven Coun, 


NEW 


I. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, The 
Revised Greek-English New Teztainent, 

nglish Version, on op te ' ther wit 
the Rev.. Dr. Souaryr’s "Sncsodaation to Westcott & 
Hort’s “New Testament in the Original Greek.” 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $3 50. 


Il. 

A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Snb- 
jects for the ular Army, Volanteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Being a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Principles, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sources. By James Reoan, 
First-Lieutenant and Rh. M. 9th Infantry, U. S. 
Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 


Ill. . 
TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samusr 
Apams Author of Nooks and Corners of 
the New Englaud Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamiiton Ginson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a fnll supply 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


1V. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition 
a Revised, giving Detailed Accounts ot 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruita, 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &c. B 
Cuar_es Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous | 
lustratious. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


V. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS,IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria. Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 
PemBproke Fetriver. 
ies. Twenty-first Year (1882). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
The volumes sold 

Vor. 1.—Great 
Holland. 
Vou. If. —Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria aud Palestine, Tur- 
Greece. 
ou. IIL.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada. 
v8. 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. By Tuomas Cariyir, 
With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents. wes 


GRAY. By Epuunpr W.Gosse. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents 
The Latest Volume issued in the “ Euglish Men 
of Letters.” 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxrat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with The Studeut’s Series.” 

IX. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS.’ Edited by Joun Mortey: Jobin 
Milton. By Marx Partison,—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesuiz Sreruen.—William Cowper. 


By 
Situ. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
xX 


ately. 
sritain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 


THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 


Being Part II. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ** The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “* The Boy Travellers, 

Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, [luminated Cloth, 


» 
VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrep 
Barnov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
Emile Bayurd, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean - Paul urens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Menulle. Translated from 
the French by Eien E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK -EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatize on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York . Svo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


They Were Married.” By Warten Besant and 


James Rios. Illustrated. 20 cents. 


The “* Lady Mand:” Schooner Yacht. By W. Crane 
Llustrated. 20 cents. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. Orirnuant. 10 cents. 


Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordou’s Wife.” 
- 20 cents. 


Anne. By Constanog Woonson. 
Reinhart. $1 25. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. Evizaseru 
Latimer. 20 cents. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. By M. C. M. Srupson. 
15 cents. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annir Tuomas, 15 cts. 


Illustrated by 


Two Old Cats. By Virginia W. Jounson. 15 cents, 
Marion Fay. By Anruony ITlustrated. 
20 cents. 


Mount Royal. By M. E. Brappon. 15 cents. 


pag Bang Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By Anruony 10 cents. 


cw” Harree & Broriuens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. _ 


Harrer’s Caratoaue matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. . 


With Maps and Plans of Cit- | 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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——PRICES.——. 
Reaail, Special. Exchange. 
dé 15 cts. ll ects. 10 ets. 
56 49? 36 
99 156° * g 
Landi, Fer Part 
a 
| Select Boarding School for 25 Boys. Fits them ; 


